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The American Frontier Thesis* 


By Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 


pte Topics could more appropriately commemorate the one hun- 
dred tenth anniversary of the birth of Henry E. Huntington 
than that suggested to me by the genially persuasive Dr. Pomfret. 
Frontiering was in Mr. Huntington’s blood; his ancestors in 1633 
helped plant America’s first frontier on the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay; he heard the call of the West when he moved to California in 
1892 to aid in the conquest of America’s last frontier on the Pacific. 
The fortune that he accumulated personified the hope for material 
gain that turned men’s faces toward the setting sun for the three 
hundred years needed to settle the continent; his magnificent bene- 
faction to this institution symbolized the idealism that sustained 
those pioneers as they marched westward. For Mr. Huntington, like 
the frontiersmen, believed that wealth was not the final goal. In this 
Library and Art Gallery he paid tribute to culture that is the ulti- 
mate in human endeavor, to ideas that dwarf all other creations of 
man. 

My purpose this afternoon is to discuss with you one of those 
ideas—one intimately associated with the Henry E. Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery. Living as we do in an age of materialistic 

*An address delivered on Founder’s Day, Feb. 29, 1960, at the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery, San Marino, Calif. Research necessary for the prepara- 


tion of this paper was made possible by a faculty research grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. 
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prosperity where the acquisition of bodily comforts assumes a trans- 
cendent role in human motivation, we are inclined to forget that the 
pages of history prove ideas to be more dangerous than nuclear 
weapons, more constructive than all the sources of energy har- 
nessed by man. Disciples of force—from Alexander and Caesar to 
Napoleon and Hitler—have altered the lives of men and reshaped 
the map of the globe, but no more so than Nikolaus Copernicus, 
Karl Marx, Charles Darwin, and Albert Einstein, Thoughts, not 
swords or guns or hydrogen bombs, have proven themselves the 
most powerful forces for good and evil in mankind’s history. 

The idea that is my theme today—the American frontier thesis— 
can hardly be ranked in influence with the evolutionary hypothesis 
or the theory of relativity, yet it has, for almost three quarters of a 
century, stirred usually placid historians into passionate contro- 
versy, radically altered the teaching of our nation’s history, inspired 
a veritable flood of publication, served as a justification for such 
diverse diplomatic programs as Philippine imperialism and the “Tru- 
man Doctrine? and been utilized by propagandists to rationalize 
such conflicting concepts as “rugged individualism” and the New 
Deal. A thesis that helps create the image of their country absorbed 
from teachers and schoolbooks by generations of young Americans, 
and thus alters their behavioral pattern as citizens of the Republic, 
is surely worthy of more than passing attention. 

The man responsible for this revolution in historical interpreta- 
tion, Frederick Jackson Turner, may have been known to some of 
you, for he spent his last years living happily in Pasadena as a re- 
search associate of the Huntington Library. Hence I should like to 
tell you something of this remarkable individual and of the evolu- 
tion of his frontier thesis, as the story is revealed in his recently 
opened manuscripts at the Library, before returning to the theory 
that he originated. 

Born in Portage, Wisconsin, in 1861, the son of a politically 
prominent newspaper editor, young Turner was won to the histori- 
cal profession by Professor William F Allen while a student at the 
University of Wisconsin. Professor Allen’s emphasis upon the inter- 
pretation of historical data and the evolutionary growth of medieval 
institutions profoundly impressed the young student; he confessed 
many years later that whenever he wrote “Allen has always looked 
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over my own shoulder, and stirred my historical conscience?” 
Under his master’s prodding, Turner in 1888 departed for that 
mecca of all young scholars of the day, Johns Hopkins University, 
to return a year later with the coveted doctorate. Yet that year at 
Johns Hopkins was thoroughly disquieting. Some of his instructors 
he liked—Woodrow Wilson, who lectured on politics; Richard T. 
‘Ely, who introduced him to the historical approach to economics; 
Albion W. Small, an advanced graduate student who led an informal 
discussion group into the problems of American nationalism—but 
the venerated dean of the profession, Professor Herbert Baxter 
Adams, aroused more doubt than enthusiasm in the young man from 
the West. Adams, a firm believer in the then-popular “germ” theory 
of history, advised his students to turn from the study of America 
to Europe, for the origins of every American institution had been 
traced back to its “germ” in the German folkmoots, and hence the 
subject was exhausted! 

This absurdity Turner refused to accept; he confessed later that 
many of his historical ideas stemmed from his indignant reaction to 
Professor Adams’ suggestion.’ He agreed that the similarity between 
European and American customs and institutions could be explained 
by the transplanting of Europe’s civilization, but what of the differ- 
ences? These were especially clear to Turner that year, for they 
stood forth in exaggerated relief in his own Middle West, and, as a 
visitor to another region for the first time, he could, as he wrote, 
“get a more detached view of the significance of the West itself” 
than ever before.’ Had the institutions on which Professor Adams 
discoursed so learnedly simply evolved in the United States from 
their medieval “germs”? Or had they been altered by the unique 
environment in which they grew to maturity? 

Turner’s memories of his own boyhood helped supply the an- 
swer, for the Wisconsin of his youth was just emerging from the 
frontier stage and provided a soil for the seeds of civilization unlike 
anything in Europe or the East. He later recalled: 


Frederick Jackson Turner to Carl Becker, Oct. 26, 1920, Turner Papers, Hunting- 
ton Library (hereafter referred to as HEH), TU Box 30, Correspondence. 


“The frontier was pretty much a reaction from that due to my indignation” 
Turner to Becker, Dec. 16, 1925, HEH, TU Box 34, Corresp. 


8Turner to William E. Dodd, Oct. 7, 1919, HEH, TU Box 29, Corresp. 
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I have polled down the Wisconsin [River] in a dug-out with Indian 
guides ... , seeing deer in the river,—antlered beauties who watched us 
come down with curious eyes and then broke for the tall timber. . . . I 
have seen a lynched man hanging to a tree as 1 came home from school in 
Portage, . . . have seen the red shirted Irish raftsmen take the town when 
they tied up and came ashore, . . . have seen Indians come in on their 
ponies to buy paint and ornaments, and sell their furs; have stumbled on 
their camp on the Baraboo, where dried pumpkins were hung up, and 
cooking muskrats were in the kettle, and an Indian family were bathing 
in the river.* 


Surely such a wild, free land would have some effect on newcomers 
and their imported institutions. 

So also, Turner believed, would the blending of races that oc- 
cured in those middle western frontier communities, where north- 
erners and southerners, Yankees and Cavaliers, Englishmen and 
Irishmen and Germans and Norwegians met and mingled. Again 
his childhood memories could be trusted: 


There was an Irish ward, into which we boys ventured only in com- 
panies. There was a Pomeranian ward where women wore wooden 
shoes, kerchiefs on their head, red woolen petticoats. . . . There were 
Norwegian settlements, Scotch towns, Welsh, and Swiss communities 
in the county. . . . In the city itself we had all types from a negro family 
named Turner, to an Irish “keener” who looked like a Druid and whose 
shrill voice could be heard over impossible spaces when an Irish soul de- 
parted. ... They mixed too. And respected and fought each other.* 


Would not traditional institutions be corroded in such a hodge- 
podge of races and peoples? 

Asking himself these questions, Turner began to wonder whether 
Europe’s transplanted civilization had not been modified by the 
unique American environment, just as the medieval cultures that he 
had studied under Professor Allen had been changed by their ex- 
pansion in the dark forests of Germany. Woodrow Wilson had 
talked to him of institutions as living, growing things, as “vehicles 
of life? and of change as “breaking the cake of custom:’* The Ger- 
man historian Johann Gustav Droysen, whose Principles of History 


*Turner to Becker, Dec. 16, 1925, HEH, TU Box 34, Corresp. 
5Ibid. 
®Turner to Dodd, Oct. 7, 1919, HEH, TU Box 29, Corresp. 
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he read in 1890, had impressed upon him that “History was the self 
consciousness of humanity? and that man could understand the 
present only by familiarizing himself with the past.’ Could not 
Americans understand themselves better if they realized that they 
were, in part, products of an environment that had placed its dis- 
tinctive stamp upon them? And, if so, what were the distinguish- 
ing features of that environment? 

His answers were contained in two remarkable essays, “Prob- 
lems in American History; published in 1892, and “The Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American History; read before a congress 
of historians at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago during the 
summer of 1893.* The first was a pronouncement of Turner’s his- 
torical credo; in it, he stated many years later, “I said pretty nearly 
everything I have since said:’”® One sentence is worth quoting: “The 
peculiarity of American institutions is the fact that they are com- 
pelled to adapt themselves to the changes ot 2 semarkably develop- 
ing, expanding people:”® This concept was raised to full stature in 
his second essay a year later. The key to an understanding of Amer- 
ican history, he argued, was “the existence of an area of free land, 
its continuous recession, and the advance of American settlement 


westward.”** As men moved westward, they shed their “cultural 
baggage” along the way; as they planted their settlements in forest 
clearings, the repeated “beginning over again” altered their habits 
and institutions. An “Americanization” of man and society had 
taken place. 


Turner to Merle Curti, Aug. 8, 1928, HEH, TU Box 38, Corresp. Turner in 1928 
presented two copies of this work to the Huntington Library. One, Droysen’s Grun- 
driss der Historik (Leipzig, 1882), he autographed and dated “1890”; the other, an 
English translation, Outline of the Principles of History (Boston, 1893), is dated 
in Turner’s hand “1893” In the latter he has marked several passages in which this 
concept is expressed. 


8The former essay first appeared in the Agis (Madison, Wis.), Nov. 4, 1892, and 
has been reprinted in Turner, The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner 
(Madison, Wis., 1938), pp. 71-83. The second essay, “The Significance of the Frontier 
in American History; was first printed in the Proceedings of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, XLI (Madison, 1894), 79-112. It has been reprinted several 
times and is most readily available in Turner, The Frontier in American History 
(New York, 1920), pp. 1-38. 


®Turner to Max Farrand, Oct. 13, 1916, HEH, TU Box 26, Corresp. 
10T he Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner, p. 73. 
11T he Frontier in American History, p. 1. 
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This frontier thesis, revolutionary as it was in a day when history 
was concerned only with past politics, attracted precious little at- 
tention at first. Turner’s father did not feel impelled to describe its 
reception when he wrote of his experiences at the Columbian Expo- 
sition,"* and only one Chicago paper deemed it worthy of mention 
—on page three.’* Printed copies of the essay, circulated widely 
among historians, aroused little more enthusiasm. Edward Everett 
Hale condescended to acknowledge “your curious and interesting 
paper,’* and Theodore Roosevelt, then laboring on his Winning of 
the West, admitted that Turner had “struck some first class ideas, 
and . . . put into definite shape a good deal of thought which has 
been floating around rather loosely:’* There was little enough 
solace for Turner in such remarks, or in the letter from the editors 
of Henry Holt & Company assuring him that they discovered in 
the essay “indications that you may be the coming man who is to 
write the needed college history of the United States:’"* 

Time, however, soon brought him his due, for as younger and 
fresher minds grasped the significance of his theory, and, as students 
trained in his seminar at the University of Wisconsin spread his gos- 
pel over the nation, his stature mounted remarkably. University 
after university bid for his services, but none succeeded in luring 
him from his precious manuscripts in the state historical society until 
1910, when he accepted a call to Harvard. This move, he explained 
to a friend, “was dictated neither by ambition nor by avarice? but 
in the hope of performing “a service to the cause of higher educa- 
tion” at Wisconsin by convincing the regents to end their attack 
upon pure research.”’ Student pressures at Harvard so hindered his 
writing that he resigned in 1924, two years before the compulsory 
retirement age of 65, and three years later settled in Pasadena as 
research associate of this Library. During the next years he lived 

12Andrew Jackson Turner to Helen Mae Turner, July 23, 1893, HEH, TU Box 1, 
Corresp. 

183Chicago Tribune, July 13, 1893. 

14Hale to Turner, April 21, 1894, HEH, TU Box 1, Corresp. 

15Roosevelt to Turner, Feb. 10, 1894, HEH, TU Box 1, Corresp. 


16Henry Holt & Co, to Turner, Feb. 14, 1895, HEH, TU Box 2, Corresp. The 
contract for such a book, which Turner finally signed on Nov. 3, 1897, is in this 
folder. 


17Turner to Becker, Dec. 5, 1909, HEH, TU Box 12, Corresp. 
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happily, filling his letters with enraptured prose on the perfection of 
southern California’s scenery and climate; but he had never been 
robust, and his health steadily worsened. On March 14, 1932, the 
end came, suddenly and mercifully, after a morning of work in the 
Library. 

To know Frederick Jackson Turner was to love him; to read the 
letters and documents that he left behind is to share in that love. A 
man of infinite compassion and selflessness, he gave of himself so 
freely to friends and students that his own material accomplish- 
ments were minor. He was, one of his disciples noted, never a 
“teacher”; instead he “was himself studying history up there behind 
the desk before our eyes, for our benefit no doubt, but just continu- 
ing the labors of the morning:”* Turner consciously cultivated this 
approach. To him the young scholars who sat at his feet were not 
students, to be stuffed with information, but companions “on the 
adventure after historical truth” who, with a little encouragement, 
would “outstrip their guide in finding the trail and the new hori- 
zons.’* His method, if he had one, was to “take the student into the 
workshop where the chips are flying and where he can see the 
workman cut his finger and jam his thumb: They were never to 
be recast into their master’s mold; “I have been;’ Turner confessed, 
“a porter at the gate, rather than a drill sargent’””* 

These attitudes were fatal to his own ambitious plans for rewrit- 
ing American history. He was both a perfectionist and an intellec- 
tual pioneer, never content to set pen to paper until the last scrap 
of evidence had been gathered, the last phrase polished to perfec- 
tion. “Some of my own difficulty in publishing? he wrote a student 
who was similarly afflicted, “arises from my realization of the many 
factors essential to a fundamental treatment, and a dislike to issue a 
partial survey:’** Thirty-four large file drawers in the Manuscript 
Department of this Library, all stuffed with notes on his volumi- 
nous reading, testify to the truth of that statement. To make matters 
worse, his pioneering instincts constantly led him from the main 

18Becker to Turner, [ Nov. 1925], HEH, TU Box 34, Corresp. 

19Turner to Becker, Oct. 25, 1928, HEH, TU Box 40, Corresp. 

20Turner to Becker, Nov. 7, 1898, HEH, TU Box 2, Corresp. 

21Turner to Curti, Aug. 8, 1928, p. 20, HEH, TU Box 38, Corresp. 

22Turner to Arthur H. Buffinton, Feb. 26, 1921, HEH, TU Box 31, Corresp. 
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road into fascinating bypaths of learning. His endless quest was for 
new explanations, new means of understanding and illuminating the 
story of his country’s growth; narrative history and oft-told tales 
intrigued him not at all. To compose a brilliant essay or address, to 
cast a ray of light on a misunderstood problem, to formulate a chal- 
lenging hypothesis or a scintillating new interpretation—these were 
Turner’s strengths. 

These virtues meant that he would write few books; his entire 
reputation rested on one published volume and some thirty essays 
or lesser works. They meant also that he would be constantly 
frustrated, for his publication plans were as large as his ability to 
fulfill them was small. In 1897, in the optimism of youth, he signed 
a contract to prepare a one-volume college history of the United 
States. When, seven years later, the publishers began prodding 
him for a manuscript, he put them off by promising to do a high 
school textbook in addition!** Neither volume was ever written, 
although the contracts worried Turner throughout his lifetime; he 
often whimsically remarked that he wished he could declare in- 
tellectual bankruptcy and thus be free to work out his own salva- 
tion.** Often, too, he longed for the financial security that textbooks 
provided. Once a graduate student at Harvard showed him a 
quarterly royalty check from a successful school text. “It was,’ 
Turner confided to a friend, “for more money than all my writings 
together ever brought me!”** 

Experience should have taught him that his mind was ill-suited 
to the production of books. The one volume that he completed 
during his lifetime, his Rise of the New West, 1819-1829 in the 
American Nation series,** was a monument not only to its author’s 
brilliance but to the tenacity of the series editor, Albert Bushnell 
Hart. “One thing I do owe to Hart;’ Turner wrote somewhat rue- 
fully, “and that is the steadfast way in which he has worked the 

28An extended correspondence on this matter between Turner and Henry Holt & 
Co. is in HEH, TU Box 5, Corresp. He succeeded in writing only three incomplete 


chapters, in rough draft, which are in HEH, File Drawer No. 15, folder marked 
“College History of United States” 


24Max Farrand, “Frederick Jackson Turner at the Huntington Library’ Hunting- 
ton Library Bulletin, III (Feb. 1933), 159. 


25Turner to E. E. Dale, Jan. 29, 1925, HEH, TU Box 34, Corresp. 
26Vol. XIV (New York, 1906). 
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reel and finally landed the Ms. It’s a poor sucker instead of a trout, 
but it fought like the devil against coming to the landing net:’*’ 
Yet Turner never learned that lesson; always the next few months 
would finish the current manuscript and much of the next. In 1923 
he sent to the publishers the first three chapters of the book that 
he intended as his magnum opus, a sectional interpretation of the 
period between 1830 and 1850, at the same time cheerfully in- 
forming a friend, “The book should be out sometime within the 
year.’ 

Four years later when he joined the Huntington Library staff, 
it was no nearer completion, but Turner was confident that his 
new leisure would solve all problems. “So far as my plans go;’ he 
wrote a friend, “I want to finish that, continue studies for a book 
on sectionalism in American history, possibly also a book on the 
struggle between rural and industrial elements in America, and 
the relations of labor and capital in their class consciousness, and, 
using these and other studies, possibly wind up, if I live, with an 
interpretative general survey of American history:’* A few weeks 
later Turner had discovered the rich resources of the Library and 
was off on the joyous quest for new information. His The United 
States, 1830-1850 did not appear until 1935, three years after his 
death, and then only through the loving labor of friends who under- 
took its completion.*° 

Frederick Jackson Turner erected few literary monuments to 
himself, but the concept for which he is best known—the frontier 
thesis—was sufficient to stamp him forever as one of the nation’s 
most acute interpreters. That thesis has recast the study and teach- 
ing of American history in a new mold; it has altered the views 
of statesmen and diplomats; and it sheds light on the murky path 
into the future that the United States is following today, For Tur- 
ner’s theory, assuming as it does the alteration of men and their 
institutions in the New World environment, helps explain the dif- 
ferences between the American people and those of the nations of 
the Old World from which they came. Americans, it holds, have 
27Turner to Farrand, Dec. 29, 1905, HEH, TU Box 5, Corresp. 
28Turner to John M. Gaus, May 9, 1923, HEH, TU Box 32, Corresp. 
29Turner to Farrand, March 8, 1927, HEH, TU Box 36, Corresp. 
80The United States, 1830-1850: The Nation and Its Sections (New York, 1935). 
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been endowed with certain traits (mobility, wastefulness, material- 
ism, anti-intellectualism, the spirit of innovation, optimism, a faith 
in the idea of progress) and with certain basic values (a fervent be- 
lief in democracy and social mobility, an intensified nationalism) as 
a result of their pioneering heritage. Turner never maintained that 
the frontier was solely responsible for these characteristics or for 
the uniqueness of the American character; he did insist that the col- 
onizing experience intensified certain inherited customs or attitudes 
while weakening others. Perhaps I can best illustrate his thesis by 
discussing with you a few typical traits and attitudes that visitors 
from abroad recognize as peculiarly American. 

One is our mobility. We are constantly moving about, with little 
attachment to place or tradition. Few of us in this room live today 
in the houses in which we were born; fewer still in the houses in 
which our parents or grandparents were born. Yet in Europe this 
is the normal pattern, disrupted only by the catastrophe of war. 
The New York Times a few years ago believed newsworthy an 
item to the effect that a man in California had lived in the same 
house for fifty years—a journalistic judgment, I assure you, that any 
European would consider incomprehensible.** But this is the Ameri- 
can way of life; we are permanently transitory. Sang Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét in his Western Star: 


Americans are always moving on. 

It’s an old Spanish custom gone astray, 

A sort of English fever, I believe, 

Or just a mere desire to take French leave, 

I couldn’t say. I couldn’t really say. 

But, when the whistle blows, they go away.” 


In recent years one in every five persons has moved each year, one 
in every fourteen has shifted from one county to another, one in 
every thirty from one state to another. Today some 24 per cent of 
us live outside the state in which we were born; if children are 
omitted from this group, the figure rises to two of every five." 


81New York Times, June 14, 1942. 
82 (New York, 1943), p. 3. 


88Everett S. Lee, “A Sociological Examination of the Turner Thesis) unpublished 
paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association, New York, 1957. 
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“If God were suddenly to call the world to judgment,’ observed 
a South American visitor, “He would surprise two-thirds of the 
American population on the road like ants.’ 

We learned this game of musical chairs from our pioneer ances- 
tors. Moving on was a habit with them, for good lands lay ahead, 
and good lands were an irresistible lure. As early as the seventeenth 
century the Reverend Cotton Mather was complaining that his 
Boston flocks showed an alarming tendency to “Go out from the 
institutions of God, Swarming into New Settlements, where they 
and their untaught Families are Like to Perish for Lack of Vi- 
sion” ;** a hundred years later a Virginia governor lamented that 
the people “acquire no attachment to Place: But wandering about 
Seems engrafted in their Nature; and it is a weakness incident to it, 
that they Should for ever imagine the Lands further off, are Still 
better than those upon which they have already Settled’’** A trav- 
eler in frontier Ohio in the early nineteenth century noted a number 
of good farms along the road, deserted by pioneers who had pressed 
on to find better land in Indiana or Illinois;*’ explorers on the remote 
edge of the Missouri Valley settlements in 1819 were eagerly ques- 
tioned about the fertility of the Platte River valley by an old fron- 
tiersman who obviously had every intention of moving there.* 
The West was in the eyes of those frontiering generations; if any- 
thing in history approximated an irresistible force, it was the pio- 
neer when good lands lay ahead. “After they have passed through 
every part of the land of promise,’ a traveler prophesied, “they 
will, for the sake of mere change, return to the seaboard again’”* 


Quoted in George W. Pierson, “The Moving American} Yale Review, XLIV 
(Autumn 1954), 103. 


85Mather, The Short History of New-England. A Recapitulation of Wonderful 
Passages Which Have Occurr’d, First in the Protections, and Then the Afflictions, 
of New-England (Boston, 1694), p. 45. 

86Quoted in Pierson, “The Moving American? p. 100. 


3?Thomas Hulme, “Journal of a Tour in the Western Countries of America? in 
William Cobbett, A Year’s Residence, in the United States of America, 3rd ed. 
(London, 1822), p. 286. 


88Edwin James, Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Performed in the Years 1819 and ’20 (Philadelphia, 1823), I, 106. 


89Fstwick Evans, A Pedestrious Tour, of Four Thousand Miles, through the 
Western States and Territories (Concord, N.H., 1819), p. 39. 
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—a consoling thought, perhaps, for those of you who bemoan the 
continuing influx into southern California. 

If the habit of playing leapfrog westward was bred into Ameri- 
cans by their frontier heritage, so also was their buoyant optimism, 
their infinite faith in the future, and the relentless impulse to drive 
ahead toward material goals. Visitors to the West noted the ac- 
celerated pace of life. “An American} one observed, “wants to per- 
form within a year what others do within a much longer period. Ten 
years in America are like a century in Spain’’’ Today that same 
impulse drives us along the road to ulcers and heart attacks. As a 
people we have never learned to play; we pursue sports to win, 
rather than for the pleasure of the game, and start on holidays with 
a grim determination to have a good time if it kills us. Leisure, the 
true leisure that an Englishman or Frenchman enshrines as his goal, 
has traditionally been suspect in the United States. Popular in the 
1890’s was the cartoon of a snobbish English visitor and his Ameri- 
can hostess. “It’s a defect in your country?’ sniffs the Englishman, 
“that you have no leisured classes.’ “But we have them;’ replies the 
American, “only we call them tramps.’ An acute observer of more 
than a century ago might have been writing of today when he 
noted: “The word money seems to stand as the representative of 
the word ‘happiness’ of other countries:’** 

The faith in progress that underlies the American “Go Ahead” 
spirit, a faith traceable in part to the opportunity offered by limit- 
less unexploited natural resources on the frontier, has been respon- 
sible for accentuating the democratic impulses that were trans- 
planted from England by the early settlers. In pioneer communities 
the absence of a prior leadership structure, of firmly drawn class 
lines tending to perpetuate controlling groups or individuals, and 
of traditional social divisions based on the unequal distribution of 
property tended to create a fluid society with virtually limitless 
opportunity for individual advancement. The resulting attitudes 


4°Francis Lieber, ed. Letters to a Gentleman in Germany (Philadelphia, 1834), 
p. 287. 

*1Quoted in Arthur M. Schlesinger, “What Then Is the American, This New 
Man?” American Historical Review, XLVIII (Jan. 1943), 232. 


42George W. Featherstonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave States (New York, 
1844), p. 69. 
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have persisted in our civilization. The United States has never had 
a class struggle of the sort that Karl Marx observed in Germany 
or England; the only class struggle here, as one historian has ob- 
served, is to climb out of one class and into a higher one. Even to- 
day, in our highly industrialized society, we refuse to acknowledge 
such divisions; when I taught at Smith College a few years ago, a 
poll showed that all but one or two students felt they belonged in 
the “middle class’ though some were daughters of millionaire in- 
dustrialists and others of day laborers. Sociologists, despairing of 
using a traditional vocabulary when discussing people who refuse 
to acknowledge a graded society, have been forced to substitute 
the term “stratification” for “class structure}? and to stress the 
“open-endedness” of each level. 

These attitudes thrived in frontier communities. True, social 
gradation was apparent almost from the start. Perhaps a traveler 
in early Indiana was exaggerating somewhat when he noted that 
two classes existed: “the superior and the inferior; the former 
shaved once a week, the latter once in two weeks”;** but even the 
frontiersmen were conscious that the “better element” and the 
“common folk” were clearly distinguishable. Two features, how- 
ever, stamped the frontier social structure as unique. One was the 
relative ease of access to the “upper class”; the other was the stub- 
born refusal of both groups to admit that any differences existed. 

To the westerner, all men were equal, and he defended that con- 
cept belligerently. A stranger who spoke of “servants” was sure 
to be reminded that “They are not servants, all are hired hands”; 
one who asked a worker where his master was was rudely told: 
“T have no master. Do you wish to see Mr, So-and-So?”** Woe unto 
the pioneer housewife unless she seated her helper with the guests 
at table and invited her to tea with visiting notables. “Did a girl 
fancy . . . herself undervalued?” wrote a newcomer to the West, 
“was she not asked to the first table with company?—not included 
in invitations sent us from ‘big bug’ families?—not callec Miss Jane 


43(Baynard Rush Hall], The New Purchase: or, Seven and a Half Years in the 
Far West (New York, 1843), I, 72. 


44James Flint, Letters from America (Edinburgh, 1822), p. 98. 
45Quoted in Everett N. Dick, The Dixie Frontier (New York, 1948), p. 332. 
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or Eliza?—she was off in a moment!’** A well-to-do easterner 
newly arrived in the Ohio Valley lost a whole gang of hard-to-find 
hired workers when he forgot to invite them to breakfast with the 
family;*’ a honeymooning couple were abandoned by their hired 
driver when they tried to have one meal by themselves.** Equally 
resented was any touch of snobbery; to use a silver fork or to sport 
gold buttons on a coat was to invite ridicule, slander, and even 
near mayhem. “With us; one frontiersman stoutly maintained, 
“a man’s a man, whether he have a silk gown on him or not: 

This insistence on equality was not confined to the “common 
folk”; the “better sort” were just as eager to prove that they were 
honest democrats and no better than their neighbors. When a 
newly arrived housewife in Michigan, distressed by the indiscrimi- 
nate dipping of forks and spoons into the serving dishes at table, 
offered to serve a visitor, she was told: {‘I'll help myself, 1 thank 
ye. I never want no waitin’ on’’* Those with a few more worldly 
possessions than others constantly apologized, saying that carpets 
were “one way to hide the dirt’ that a mahogany table was ‘“‘dread- 
ful plaguy to scour?’ and that kitchen conveniences were “‘Jumberin’ 
up the house for nothin’:’** Nowhere was the frontier spirit of 
equality better demonstrated than in the taverns, where three or 
four guests were assigned to each bed, in order of arrival and with 
no thought of their social status. Because all Americans are gentle- 
men, the pioneer argued, and because all gentlemen are alike, why 
bother to separate judges from teamsters, generals from drovers— 
or to change the sheets more often than once a month? “In the west,’ 
observed a French traveler, “all are equal; but not with a nominal 
equality, not equal on paper merely. There every man with a coat 
on his back is a gentleman; quite as good as his neighbor?’ 


46[ Hall], The New Purchase, Il, 11. 
47Flint, Letters from America, pp. 142-143. 
48Frederick Marryat, A Diary in America (London, 1839), Il, 155-156. 


49Simon A. O’Ferrall, A Ramble of Six Thousand Miles through the United States 
of America (London, 1832), p. 243. 


50[Caroline M. Kirkland], A New Home—Who’ll Follow? or, Glimpses of 
Western Life (New York, 1839), p. 86. 


51Ibid., p. 309. 
52Michael Chevalier, “The Western Steamboats; Western Monthly Magazine, 1V 
(1835), 414. 
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These characteristics and social attitudes, and a dozen others as 
well, can be ascribed at least in part to the three-hundred-year-long 
pioneering experience of the American people. To those who be- 
lieved, as did Frederick Jackson Turner, that these traits endowed 
the United States with strength and virtues unrivaled throughout 
the globe, the end of the frontier era was an occasion for genuine 
alarm. In 1890 the director of the census announced that an un- 
broken frontier line no longer separated the unsettled and settled 
portions of the continent; during the next few decades the supply 
of free lands still available to pioneers diminished to the vanishing 
point. 

Turner watched this transition with mounting gloom. The ma- 
terial prospects were sufficiently terrifying with no flow of newly 
discovered resources from the West to revitalize the nation’s econ- 
omy; in notes for a lecture prepared in 1923 he predicted the 
exhaustion of the country’s oil reserves in twenty years, of its coal 
and iron and phosphorus 1 in fifty years, and of its food supplies by 
the year 2100 as its expanding population outstripped i its produc- 
tive capacity. “The probable solution? he added, is an “era of war, 
friendly comet or chemists bomb, or Doing late what might have 
been done in time?" 

Even more disturbing to Professor Turner were the ideological 
results of the frontier’s closing. Sincerely believing as he did that 
America’s democratic institutions needed constant revitalization 
through frontier rebirth, and that the diverse sections of the United 
States remained united only because the cohesive force of na- 
tional parties held them together, he feared both the erosion of 
popular government and the Europeanization of North America. 
“When we lost our free lands and our isolation from the Old World?’ 
he told a class at Harvard just after World War I, “we lost our im- 
munity from the results of mistakes of waste, of inefficiency and 
of inexperience in our government:”* Those, Turner believed, were 
luxuries that could no longer be afforded, now that escape to the 
West was impossible. At the same time he dreaded the emergence 


°3HEH, TU File Drawer No. 15, folder marked “Notes for Shop Club Lecture 
1923—Winter? 


54HEH, TU File Drawer No, 10, folder marked “American Ideals of Liberty, 
1900-1914; in “History of Liberty Lectures—MSSY 
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of sectional conflicts which seemed to him possible in a nonexpand- 
ing land. “It is inconceivable;’ he wrote in a preliminary draft of an 
essay on sectionalism, “that we should follow the evil path of 
Europe and place our reliance upon triumphant force. We shall not 
become cynical and convinced that sections and classes, like Euro- 
pean nations, must dominate their neighbors and strike first and 
hardest’®* 

Despite his fears, Frederick Jackson Turner’s belief in the per- 
sistence of good was so deep that he never lost hope in democracy’s 
survival, The patterns of government might be altered; the state 
might assume the protective role formerly played by free lands; 
but he felt that freedom and equality would remain the ideals of the 
people in the closed-space world of the future as they had in the 
expanding world of the past. “We shall not;’ he wrote, “yield our 
American ideals and our hopes for man, which had their origin in 
our own pioneering experience, to any mechanical solution offered 
by doctrinaires educated in Old World grievances. Rather we 
shall find strength to build upon our past a nobler structure. . . . 
[Rather] we shall continue to present to our sister continent of 
Europe the underlying ideas of America as a better method of 


solving difficulties. We shall point to the Pax Americana’ 


5°HEH, TU File Drawer No. 15, folder marked “Essay on Sectionalism 1920” 
56]bid. 
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Imperialism in Massachusetts 
during the Governorship of William Shirley, 


1741-1756 
By Joun A. Scuutz 


B te. fish and pine on the merchant ships of colonial Massachu- 
setts had never been derived exclusively from sources within 
the boundaries of the colony. Its energetic people had traveled 
throughout the wide expanse of New England and the North 
Atlantic in search of wealth. Relying always upon the British army 
and navy for protection, the colony had done little to secure these 
mercantile interests. Still, there were few dangers to Massachusetts 
ships until the long period of peace with France was sharply broken 
in 1744, when the French army swept easily across Nova Scotia and 
threatened the neighboring fishing banks. The suddenness of the 
northern attack frightened merchant and fisherman alike, making 
a re-evaluation of colonial defense necessary and unleashing im- 
perialistic aspirations that were never satisfied until France was her- 
self driven from the continent. 

Until this crisis Governor William Shirley had not given much 
thought to the foreign aspirations of Massachusetts. As a protégé 
of the Newcastle clique in England, he had been occupied since 
his appointment in 1741 in carrying out the war policies of his 
English friends. Concerned primarily with recruiting men for the 
Caribbean war and with strengthening local defenses so that the 
colony would not be a liability to the ministry, he had mustered 
hundreds of men, rebuilt forts and blockhouses, negotiated treaties 
with the Indians, and stockpiled arms. Most of what he had done, 
however, was accomplished in spite of the legislature, which seemed 
more interested in penny-pinching economies than in adequate de- 
fense. In fairness to the legislature, it should be said that Shirley 
had not dramatized the problem of defense, and he himself was 
driven more by desire to please his British superiors than to win 
local support. 

Even though his military preparations were excellently planned, 


1Journals of the House of Representatives of Massachusetts (Boston, 1919-), XIX, 
66, 76, 191, 208, 240-241. 
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they were obviously inadequate for meeting the attack in Nova 
Scotia. That quick, nearly bloodless sweep of French troops from 
the outpost island of Canso to the tiny capital of Annapolis Royal 
had nearly destroyed British authority in the north and was in- 
flicting irreparable damage on Massachusetts’ interests. Many 
people plainly asked Shirley what should be done: Should the 
colony wait for the arrival of the British navy, or should it rush 
aid to the beleaguered garrison that was still holding the dirt fortress 
at Annapolis Royal?? 

The sudden invasion surprised Shirley, but he responded swift- 
ly by dispatching companies of the militia, supplies of food and 
arms, and units of the Massachusetts navy. Even with such speed 
and efficiency, the reinforcements did not arrive until the final hours 
of a bloody assault on the capital that was halted only by heroic sac- 
rifices. Though more cautious, the enemy forces lingered outside 
the town, severely testing its defenses from time to time until the 
bitter cold of winter drove them back to their home bases. 

In the meantime the legislators of Massachusetts investigated the 
cause of Nova Scotian weakness and discovered that the garrison 
was impoverished because of the economies of the British War 
Office. They made clear to Shirley what was perfectly obvious, that 
Nova Scotian defense was outside of their jurisdiction and was a 
matter for the home government’s immediate attention. 

With all their points Shirley was in full agreement, but he pressed 
the legislators to keep their men in Nova Scotia until reinforcements 
arrived from England. Defense of the colonies raised new questions, 
he said, which were beyond his ability to answer, and he hoped for 
advice from London. In the meantime, he supplied the garrison with 
food and arranged for an exchange of prisoners with the French 
commander. By November the released soldiers were coming into 
Boston and bringing back all sorts of exciting reports. These pic- 
tured the fort of Louisburg, the French bastion for area defense, as 
poorly prepared for siege, its men hungry, its military supplies low, 
and its approaches by land vulnerable to penetration.’ An attack 


*Mascarene’s letter book, p. 48, British Museum, Add. MS. 19071; Mascarene to 
Shirley, July 7, 1744, Bancroft Collection, New-York Historical Society. 


8Shirley to the Board of Trade, Oct. 4, 1744, Bancroft Collection, New-York Hist. 
Soc. 
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upon Louisburg before it was reinforced, the soldiers asserted, 
would be successful beyond doubt. 

These stories of Louisburg’s weakness spread quickly through the 
seaboard communities, arousing a spirit of adventure and conquest 
unlike anything that had ever affected Massachusetts. Popular emo- 
tions were inflamed even more by the propaganda of some mer- 
chants who were also so convincing in their conversations with 
Shirley that he pondered the possibility of raising an expedition. 
More conferences with them and with other merchants revealed a 
growing demand that Massachusetts take the war with France into 
its own hands—if only to assure continued use of the fishing banks 
and the safety of Massachusetts’ frontier. 

Still, Shirley, himself dependent upon British patronage, had to 
be careful about instituting policies that were the responsibility of 
the home government. An expedition against Louisburg was most 
assuredly stretching his instructions, but he had the support of 
the merchants—the Wendells, Pepperrells, Eliakim Hutchinsons, 
Vaughans, Waldos—some of whom were responsible for his appoint- 
ment to the governorship. He considered the proposed expedition, 
furthermore, to be absolutely necessary for Massachusetts’ defense 
and decided after much deliberation to authorize it without await- 
ing specific approval from home.‘ 

While Shirley pondered his course of action, many people in 
Massachusetts were finding that this defense of their fishing banks, 
timber stands, and frontier lands had a transcendent justification. 
One spokesman in the Boston Evening Post believed that the con- 
flict between England and France was remarkably similar to the 
ancient war between Rome and Carthage and that this expedition 
against Louisburg was of particular historical importance as the be- 
ginning of another epic struggle; he, like the Catos of old, encour- 
aged the people to cry out “Delenda est Carthago:” 

Even more provocative images were soon drawn from the Puri- 
tan heritage. Canada became the figure of the anti-Christ in the great 
battle of man against evil, and some people, under the influence of 

‘Shirley to Newcastle, Feb. 1, 1745, Parkman transcripts, XXXVIII, 28, Massachu- 
setts Hist. Soc. 


5July 15, 1745. Though this piece was written after the expedition, the writer says, 
“Delenda est Carthago had all the Year past been in every Body’s Mouth” 
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the Great Awakening, thought God was calling them to combat. 
“This grand Affair? said one enthusiast, “is above the ordinary 
Course of Things; and whoever believes that cop does at all concern 
himself with human Affairs . . . must needs conclude this whole 
Business has been determined and directed by him:”* 

Enchanted by these arguments from the classics and Puritan dia- 
lectic, the people were ready for the leadership that Shirley was 
willing to give. Soon he was puzzling out the technical problems of 
organizing an expedition and was convincing himself that enough 
men, ships, and arms could be gathered to undertake the siege of 
Louisburg if the neighboring colonies co-operated and the British 
navy provided warships. It was immediately evident that the other 
colonies were well disposed to help—New Hampshire promised a 
few hundred men; Connecticut was warmly sympathetic; and 
Rhode Island, always unpredictable in its intercolonial relations, 
was friendly. It was difficult to judge the reaction of Peter Warren, 
the commander of the British fleet, then stationed in the West In- 
dies, but Shirley strongly urged his participation in the expedition.’ 

Most important in these preliminary preparations was the attitude 
of the Massachusetts legislature. Many sober and practical members 
were aroused by both the expense and daring of the enterprise. 
Though they waged a bitter debate against its approval and won 
several votes, they did not dare deny the popular will. Under their 
eyes, however, proper legislation was passed, safeguards were taken, 
and the mobilization was supervised. With enthusiasm and emotion, 
men from all parts of the colony signed up for military service, and 
the great merchants of Boston and Piscataqua donated their time to 
find the generalship and matériel for the expedition.* 

Shirley was in the middle of these preparations, giving himself 
completely to the task, being everywhere he was needed, and man- 
aging to work day and night attending to all sorts of matters. Not 
the least important were his efforts to interpret these events for the 
British ministry. Choosing his arguments as best he could, he showed 


8Tbid. 


Shirley to Warren, Jan. 29, 1745, Public Record Office, Admiralty Records, I, 
3817, 407-413. 
8Shirley to Pelham, July 27, 1745, Huntington Library, HM 9706. 
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how the reduction of Louisburg would benefit those very same mer- 
cantile interests that had plunged England into the War of Jenkins’ 
Ear and would add to imperial trade and glory. He observed that 


reducing it would be in a great measure cutting off . . . the French Navi- 
= to and from Canada, and would . . . be attended with an e 

eduction of that ae ... which Event would give his Majesty's 
subjects the whole Furr Trade . . . and render ’em Masters of an entire 
Territory of about eighteen hundred miles extent upon the Sea Coast, 
(reckoning from Georgia to Newfoundland inclusive) which from it’s 
production of Naval Stores and it’s Fisheries, it’s Demands for Woollen 
and other British Manufactures ... may be reckon’d a more valuable Ter- 
ritory to Great Britain than what any Kingdom or State in Europe has 
belonging to it.° 


Luckily for Shirley the home ministry was well aware of the defi- 
ciency in its military preparedness and was willing to strengthen 
Nova Scotian defense. The reaction to his proposed expedition was 
instantaneously favorable and resulted in orders to Admiral Warren 
to assist the New England forces and instructions to the navy to 
rush additional detachments from the home fleet.?° But the distance 
between England and America would keep them from joining the 
expedition before late April or May. 

In March 1745, when the ships of the expedition cut their way 
through dense fog and heavy seas, they represented an undertaking 
of three colonies, though the principal leadership of the expedition, 
most of its men, and more than half of the money were contributed 
by Massachusetts. Such was the daring of the leaders that they did 
not wait for outside help and were nearly before Louisburg when 
they heard that Admiral Warren was joining them. With this added 
protection, however, they seemed assured of success and invaded 
Cape Breton in a high spirit of adventure. Still they experienced a 
long siege of the fort, with sharp and bloody action, the inevitable 
casualties and battle scars. But the hardships of the fight were soon 
transformed into a pleasant memory when the French capitulated in 
the seventh week of the siege. All New England rejoiced at the news 
—especially because the victory was due to their own effort, with- 

*Shirley to Newcastle, Jan. 14, 1745, Correspondence of William Shirley, ed. 
Charles Henry Lincoln (New York, 1912), I, 163. 

George Arthur Wood, William Shirley (New York, 1920), pp. 284-285. 
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out the direct authorization of the British government and in spite 
of Warren’s hesitation about supporting the expedition. 

When the news of Louisburg reached Boston, the clergy in their 
sermons of thanksgiving exalted the bravery and sacrifices of the 
men to heroic levels. Yet the clergy sensed something mysterious 
about the battle, something sacred and purposeful; it was as if this 
battle was a re-enactment of a biblical scene. “I scarce know,’ ob- 
served the Reverend Charles Chauncy, “of a conquest since the days 

i. of Joshua and the Judges wherein the finger of God is more visible” 
The weather was perfect; disease was held in control; and men of 
industry and family came forth. “’Tis a rare thing for so many men, 
of such character, to be engaged in a military enterprise?" 

His colleague from the Old South Church, the Reverend Thomas 
Prince, with equal solemnity, analyzed these momentous events by 
asserting that the fortress of Louisburg was the Dunkirk of North 
America, “and in some Respects of greater Importance. . . . So per- 
may nicious a Settlement was this—that for above these Twenty Years, it | 

has seem’d to me, ’twere worth the while to engage in a War with 
France, if ’twere for nothing else but to recover this most important 
Island to the British Empire. Tho’ a War was dreadful, the Necessity 
and Hazard seem’d every Year to encrease: The longer ’twas de- 
ferr’d, the more powerful and dangerous they grew, and the less our 
Hope of their being ever reduced?” 

Like Chauncy he saw the religious implications of the great ex- 
pedition. It was a battle against the anti-Christ, to bring an enlarge- 
ment of the “visible Kingdom of Curist?’ “Methinks, when the 
southern Gates of Louisbourg were opened, and our Army with 
their Banners were marching in; the Gates were lifted up .. . and 
the Kine of went in with them?” 

Shirley and his associates were deeply affected by these feelings 
of religious purpose, but their ideas were more materialistic, more 
imperialistic than those of the clergy. Shirley saw unusual opportu- 


114 Sermon ... for the Reduction of Cape-Breton by His Majesty’s New England 
Forces (Boston, 1745), pp. 12, 14. Frost to Pepperrell, June 14, 1745, Pepperrell MSS, 
I, 118, Mass. Hist. Soc.: “I trust ere long to hear of yor Glorious Conquest over our 
Enemy and ye Enemy of our God, our King, & our Country? 


12Extraordinary Events the Doings of God, and Marvellous in Pious Eyes (Boston, 
1745), pp. 18-19. 
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nities now for the capture of more French territory—perhaps all of 
Canada might be won for the effort of a campaign against Quebec. 
He advocated a war of conquest that would open the continent to 
colonization as far west as the Mississippi, that would gain Britain 
a monopoly of the fur trade, enlarge her fishing industry, and in- 
crease her market for manufactured products.** 

His was a vision of empire that foreshadowed William Pitt’s of a 
decade later, when Pitt sent British legions into the very heart of 
Canada. Like Pitt he desired a war of expansion and empire, accept- 
ing the premise that two empires could not inhabit the American 
continent peacefully and that Britain must turn her eyes westward. 
Shirley sent his plans to London and was authorized to raise an army 
that would be joined by large forces from the United Kingdom. 
Another great patriotic movement got under way in which farm- 
ers and sailors from all over New England offered their services. 
While the mobilization proceeded very well, there was not quite the 
same enthusiasm as there was in the previous year—many had suf- 
fered during the winter garrison duty at Louisburg, and war had 
lost much of its glamour for them and their families. Besides, many 
had no desire for further expansion. There was some bitterness over 
the reception of the Louisburg victory in London, where friends of 
the British navy managed to win more public acclaim for it than 
was given the New England militia."* With these facts in mind some 
Americans felt, as they studied the plans for 1746, that the mother 
country was assuming too much control and was not allowing the 
veterans of 1745 the opportunity that they deserved.”* 

Despite their suspicion of mother England many people were 
unwilling to pass up this opportunity of destroying French Canada. 
Robert Livingston and Jacob Wendell, two merchants of enormous 
wealth and influence in New York and Massachusetts, agreed that 
Shirley was absolutely right in wanting to strike first before France 
engulfed the continent. “The French aim at nothing less than to 
have the whole Continent? Livingston affirmed. “I think we ought 
to have the Same Views and prosecute them, and everyman in his 


14Correspondence of William Shirley, I, 284. 
15Chauncy to Pepperrell, Jan. 18, 1746, Belknap MSS, 1745-1776, p. 33, Mass. Hist. 
Soc 
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Station should act with Emulation & the utmost vigour & diligence. 
Let the Cost and Charge be what it will I am willing freely to con- 
tribute my proportion and do all in my power to promote & En- 
courage Such a Noble undertaking?’ 

Their enthusiasm was unfortunately not shared by the Pelham 
ministry because of the severe debacles it had suffered in the Carib- 
bean and the enormous pressure it was then under due to an unstable 
military front in the Low Countries and a rebellion in Scotland. 
With these new demands upon the army, the ministry chose to 
meet the French attack on European soil and canceled the American 
campaign. But the ministry was so indecisive that it permitted the 
mobilization in New England to be completed before its American 
subordinates were notified. It so thoroughly miscalculated the ef- 
fects of its decision, furthermore, that it gave France an unusual 
opportunity to threaten both the interior and the coast of America 
with raids. These blunders astonished Bostonians, who were be- 
coming increasingly bitter, especially when nothing but suffering 
was the result of ministerial decisions. Their victory at Louisburg 
seemed to increase in magnitude as British losses multiplied. The 
bravery of their men was celebrated everywhere in New England 
as something beyond that of Englishmen, and there was fear that 
this great American victory was not properly appreciated in Lon- 
don, where Louisburg might be bargained away. One writer to the 
Boston Evening Post, seeing the half-hearted spirit of the ministry, 
hoped “that no Power, no Arts of French Politicians, nor any plausi- 
ble Proposals of Equivalents, will ever be able to wrest it [Louis- 
burg] out of the Hands of a People, who have so gloriously recov- 
ered the rightful Possession thereof:’* 

After the 1746 campaign was abandoned, there followed a long 
period of indecision in London while ministers debated the strategic 
value of an American war. Although men like the duke of Bedford 
and William Pitt supported colonial war aims, the Pelhams settled 
upon a policy of containment of France in America. There re- 
mained, nonetheless, much confusion about the aims and conduct 


1*Livingston to Wendell, Jan. 14, 1746, Livingston Collection, Museum of the City 
of New York. 
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of the war. Another American campaign was scheduled for 1747 
and canceled after men had been mobilized. In 1748, even as the war 
was ending, Newcastle strongly urged Shirley to organize an inde- 
pendent expedition against Canada, responding to his constant 
pressure for an attack. 

By this time the governor was no longer able to count upon a 
united colony. Opposition to expansion was growing in the press, 
which indiscriminately criticized him along with the ministry for 
all the indecision of years past. While he and many of his merchant 
friends were still set upon an imperialistic war on Canada, they now 
molded their plans to conform with popular feeling for better north- 
ern defense. They were concerned more and more about schemes 
for Nova Scotian settlement where English Protestants would be 
colonized among French Catholics. So often did Shirley himself 
write about Nova Scotia that in one letter to Newcastle he sharply 
broke the train of thought and apologized to this effect: “You must 
think that I have no other thoughts than those on Nova Scotia’’” 
Still he was desperately trying to find words that would awaken the 
ministry to the realization that no longer could Massachusetts be 
content with a boundary drawn at the Penobscot or the Connecticut 
rivers, that her defense needs were regional and reached to Nova 
Scotia and the St. Lawrence River, and that Massachusetts had a 
right to be concerned about Nova Scotia. 

Even these most laudatory efforts to arouse the ministry were not 
very successful. Its absorption with continental European politics 
did not permit a sympathetic view of American defensive measures, 
especially when it was incapable of waging a decisive war against 
France. After years of weariness, mounting costs of battle, and con- 
fused issues it seemed advisable to end the war. In 1748, when peace 
was possible through a general return of territories seized in the 
war, the ministry handed Louisburg back to France. Such disre- 
gard of their wishes shocked many New Englanders more than any- 
thing in their past relations with the mother country. Elisha Williams 
of Connecticut, then in London on military business, expressed the 
popular bitterness and the depth of his own feeling when he said, 


19Shirley to Newcastle, April 29, 1747, Parkman transcripts, XXXIX, 126, Mass. 
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“If N[ew]. England does not take care of itself, Nobody else will”*’ 

The Independent Advertiser of Boston, a paper that was out- 
spoken in its anger, echoed Williams’ sentiments and drew some 
conclusions that emphasized the disillusionment of the people. “Who 
can tell what will be the Consequence of this Peace in Times to 
come? Perhaps this goodly Land itself—Even this our beloved Coun- 
try, may share the same Fate with this its Conquest—may be the 
Purchase of a future Peace?" 

For many people the return of Louisburg was an insult to their 
Protestant faith, a contempt for the victory that God had given 
them on Cape Breton island, a submission to the satanic French. In 
language that recalls the biblical inheritance of New England but 
that is also infused with the spirit of trade and imperial expansion, 
local poets tried to capture the depths of exasperation that had set- 
tled upon New England. Darkness, they said, had come upon the 
land. Joy was turned to sorrow; sacrifices of lives and spirit were 
made profane by the signature of a diplomat’s hand. But the time 
will come again when “we shall our Claims renew?’ 

Though Shirley was equally bitter over the return of Louisburg, 
he was quick to predict a renewal of the war because New England 
would never be secure without possession of the fortress. He had 
the courage, moreover, to express these thoughts to members of the 
British ministry during a visit to London and was invited by the duke 
of Bedford to join the peace commission that was trying to set 
boundaries in America. The offer raised many difficult problems for 
him because he was not at all in sympathy with ministerial philoso- 
phy that the two empires could live alongside each other in peace. 
Admitting to friends that he did not anticipate any benefits for 
America as a result of the negotiations, still he did not want to miss 
the opportunity to salvage as much good from the conferences as 
possible.”* 

With these mental reservations, Shirley joined the other peace 
commissioners in Paris during August 1750 and plunged immedi- 


20Flisha Williams to Israel Williams, Aug. 20, 1750, New Hampshire Mise. III, 
Library of Congress. 


21Nov. 14, 1748. 
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ately into a dispute over the boundaries of Acadia. Employing pre- 
cise and authoritative information, he asserted British claims to all 
of present-day Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and even to 
that portion of Quebec that lay south and east of the St. Lawrence 
River. The French commissioners were ready to make equally fan- 
tastic claims, which were being backed up even then by French 
movements of troops into the disputed regions, ‘This news of French 
expansion, predicted by Shirley and other friends of American ex- 
pansion, served only to harden his determination to extend the lim- 
its of British America as far west as possible, As claims and counter- 
claims passed between the commissioners and between the home 
ministries, months turned to years, and a crisis was slowly develop- 
ing in America that was making another war inevitable. Finally, 
in the spring of 1752, the British ministry recalled Shirley and tried 
to break the deadlock by offering the French, with increasing ur- 
gency, concrete proposals, which included a division of the Ameri- 
can west and a vast neutral zone between the empires. As proposal 
upon proposal was handed to them and rejected, the French contin- 
ued to build their forts along the rivers and negotiate treaties with 
the Indians.** 

Across the mountains from Massachusetts the French had estab- 
lished Crown Point on the natural waterway of lakes and rivers. 
The nervous Americans, hearing reports of troop movements and 
increasing fortifications, were becoming more and more alarmed, 
and some were ready to strike back. From no less a distinguished 
New Englander than Josiah Willard, the ancient colonial secretary 
of Massachusetts, an outburst of emotion was heard. “Crown Point 
is the Carthage of New England and New York, and unless it be 
demolished, will be a constant scourge to them in times of war, be- 
ing a place of retreat and shelter for the enemy, after their depreda- 
tions upon the English frontiers.’ 

Again orators used the classic symbolism of Carthage and Rome 
to awaken New Englanders to their peril, warning of the imperial 
battle taking shape as the Crown Points, the Louisburgs, and the 

24See Lawrence H. Gipson, Zones of International Friction, in The British Empire 
before the American Revolution, V (New York, 1942), Ch. x. 
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Duquesnes were rising on the frontiers. But Boston was not impe- 
rial Rome. It was still a town upon the Puritan hill, the outpost of 
Protestantism, and its people, the Lord’s chosen. Jonathan Mayhew, 
one of Boston’s famous preachers, set the tone as he saw the colo- 
nists, like the Israelites of old, 

surrounded and harassed by their common enemies. . . . Tho’ peace is 
very desireable, upon just and honourable terms, yet we know very well, 
that God’s ancient people were not wont to be frighted out of their pos- 
sessions. ... And I am sure there is not a true New-England-Man, whose 
heart is not already engaged in this contest; and whose purse, and his 
arm also, if need be, is not ready to be employed in it; in a cause, so just 
in the sight of God and man; a cause, so necessary for our own self- 
defense; a cause wherein our liberties, our religion, our lives, our bodies, 
our souls, are all so nearly concerned.”® 


The Boston Israelites were awaiting their Moses when Shirley re- 
turned to the colony in August 1753 after being recalled from his 
post in Paris. The holy war in Massachusetts was catching fire, and 
the enthusiasm of the people was easily perceptible to Shirley. But 
he had just come from London, where schemes of peace were the 
order of the day, where his own political patrons were the leaders of 
a containment policy. Probably forewarned by his friends against 
encouraging another Louisburg campaign, he was exceedingly cau- 
tious. To many people he seemed strangely noncommittal and not 
the Shirley of old. However, in the spring of 1754 when France was 
rumored to be invading northern Maine, he organized an expedi- 
tion, took the Massachusetts militia there, and built several forts, 
including Fort Halifax, that would defend the new settlements. The 
expedition received good newspaper coverage, with beautifully de- 
scriptive accounts of the fertile land and the stands of virgin timber, 
and Shirley was hailed as a hero. 

Few governors of Massachusetts have ever walked up King Street 
with greater popular acclaim than Shirley did on his return home 
from Maine. He was praised for asserting British rights to frontier 
Maine, for the construction of forts nearly equal to the strength of 
Crown Point, and for opening new lands to settlement. While New 
Englanders interpreted these advances upon Canada as just the be- 
ginning of their penetration into the heart of America, Shirley was 


26Jonathan Mayhew, A Sermon Preach’d in the Audience of His Excellency Wil- 
liam Shirley (Boston, 1754), pp. 35-36. 
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careful to justify his actions to the British ministry. In letter after 
letter he explained that the expedition was a preventive measure, a 
sign of American determination to stop aggression, and that the new 
forts were like “two thunder clouds,’ which will constantly hang 
over Canada and “keep the French and their Indians in a proper re- 
spect and awe of the English colonies”; and he added parenthetically 
that these forts would have more effect upon the enemy “than a 
thousand treaties?”*’ 

Shirley’s expedition was but one incident of military action be- 
ing taken along the frontier. Clashes between the colonial forces 
and the French were becoming more frequent in the back country 
of Virginia, and New Englanders who were drawing lessons from 
these crises were predicting open warfare. As they strengthened 
their own frontier and increased their military stores, they had Gov- 
ernor Shirley analyze these events for the British ministry. There 
was almost no need to press him; he was as much distressed at the 
growing seriousness of the situation as they were. Urging a new 
approach to imperial problems, he told the ministry that the dan- 
ger of attack could be met only by a colonial union whereby the 
resources of all the colonies could be mobilized against the enemy.” 

His thoughts were written home about the same time as instruc- 
tions were being received in America calling the colonies to dis- 
cuss common problems of Indian affairs and frontier defense at Al- 
bany. It was a modest attempt to encourage unified action, but piti- 
fully inadequate in the face of the frontier emergency. The home 
government was unable to commit itself to anything more concrete 
—such as a political union of the colonies—because it still hoped to 
find a basis for compromise with France. Even when hostilities broke 
out during the summer of 1754, the ministry was more bewildered 
than decisive; plans for union were considered, but these gave way 
to military preparations before they were completed. It is plain that 
the ministers still considered America a secondary defense area, 
without much regard for American views of defense and territorial 
ambition. 

In America the idea of union brought forth the famous Albany 

27Shirley to Halifax, Aug. 20, 1754, Cumberland MSS, Box 45, Royal Archives, 
Windsor. 


28Shirley to Robinson, June 20, 1755, Documents Relative to the Colonial History 
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Plan and the equally famous debates of the Massachusetts legislature. 
It is significant that outside of Albany the most exhaustive discus- 
sion of colonial union occurred in Boston’s State House. Of so great 
importance was the debate that such luminaries as Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Thomas Pownall journeyed there from Philadelphia in order 
to hold conferences with Shirley and the legislators. The weeks of 
December were indeed tense and exciting. One word of hope and 
encouragement from London might have won a favorable vote and 
brought the influence of that powerful colony to the side of impe- 
rial unity. Instead, when the legislators sensed the lack of interest 
and spirit in British politics, they took the honorable course of mak- 
ing a decision against union and turning their thoughts toward their 
own defense.” 

By the time they had registered their decision, they found that the 
British ministry had its own solution for the imperial crisis. It was 
shelving whatever plans of union were being considered and was 
putting the problem of defense in the hands of the British army. It 
was sending military forces to the American frontier with the pur- 
pose of checking French encroachments and restoring, wherever 
possible, the boundaries of 1748. In pushing the French back, the 
ministry hoped to contain the expansion of both the French and 
the American colonials within certain territorial limits, thus ending 
the crisis in America. General Edward Braddock was selected for 
the task and was given a small number of troops from Ireland.*° 

Before Americans knew the full scope of the ministerial plan, they 
were ready to do something on their own. Most of the initiative, as 
always, came from Massachusetts, where William Shirley inspired 
two military campaigns. With Governor Lawrence of Nova Scotia, 
he organized an expedition against the French forts that stood on dis- 
puted land near the Bay of Fundy. Its purpose was to reduce the 
influence of the French upon the Acadians, who were constantly 
being annoyed by French agents. Shirley did not want to deny the 
Acadians the rights of British subjects, yet he feared that their 


29There was also some fear of being dominated by Britain if a plan of union were 
not well drawn. Bollan to Willard, Sept. 19, 1754, Massachusetts Archives, State 
House, Boston, CCLXXXVII, 337-339. 
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French language and religion were weaknesses that France could 
use to alienate them from Britain. It is clear that Shirley believed 
their welfare to be secondary to the safety of New England’s fish- 
eries and territories. Indeed, he was brutally frank in stating that a 
decision to remove the Acadians—by distributing them throughout 
the other colonies and replanting Protestants in Nova Scotia—would 
bring forth “a day of jubilee for his majesty’s northern colonies: 

While mobilizing men for this expedition against the French forts 
in the north, Shirley was also planning an expedition against Crown 
Point, the French fortress on Lake Champlain. In advocating this 
assault, he told the Massachusetts legislature that control of the 
New York lakes would “put it into our power,’ in case of a rupture 
with France, “to march an army in a few days to the gates of the 
city of Montreal itself and pour our troops into the very heart of 
their country?’ 

These were fighting words that brought forth an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the people of New England. Everywhere men and boys 
joined in large numbers for service in the armies, and officials of 
almost all the northern colonies helped procure food and armament 
for the expeditions. By the time General Braddock arrived in Vir- 
ginia, the preparations were nearly concluded. It remained for him 
to accept these expeditions and adjust his plans accordingly. After 
conferences with Shirley and many of the other governors, he de- 
cided to enlarge the year’s military activity with attacks in every 
one of the major areas of French encroachment. Still he made cer- 
tain, to the disgust of Shirley and the governor’s friends, that these 
expeditions were not to be used as conquests of French territory, but 
as containments of French expansion. Bowing to the sentiments of 
New England, nevertheless, he named the old governor his second 
in command and agreed to have Crown Point destroyed.** 

The campaign was hardly under way when Braddock was slain 
in the woods of western Pennsylvania. Such a sudden and unex- 
pected disaster to the main expedition upset the military schedule, 


‘Shirley to Halifax, Aug. 20, 1754, Cumberland MSS, Box 45, Royal Archives, 
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and the other commanders were placed in an almost impossible posi- 
tion of trying to salvage something from the mobilization. There 
followed much confusion and insubordination, which, of course, 
gave the French an opportunity to strengthen their forts and menace 
the frontier settlements. A most unfortunate situation arose when 
the remaining commanders, Shirley and Johnson, became victims 
of a serious dispute that found friends of both men defending their 
leaders, and the authorities of New York and Massachusetts firing 
blasts at each other. Even worse, the miserable war record of 1755 
received an enormous amount of criticism, and the British contain- 
ment policy was severely attacked." 

The New York Mercury, in a series of bluntly written editorials, 
not only criticized the containment policy of the home government, 
but questioned the earnestness of the government in defending the 
colonies, the fighting qualities of British soldiers, and the loyalty of 
the men. It asked the readers: 


What Englishman, what Protestant can bear the Thought, that a brave 
General should die by the Hand of a Savage from the Wilderness?—That 
Men, who dare to meet Death in the Field, should be slain by an Unseen 
Enemy.—That a whole Army should be disordered, and routed, and sev- 
eral Hundred cut off, by inhuman Brutes, perhaps, scarce a Tenth of their 
Numbers. 

In Consequence of this shameful Defeat, the Frontiers of several South- 
Western Provinces, lay exposed to the Enemy, and how much innocent 
Blood may be ad, sacrificed to the Cowardice of the British Sol- 
diers in that Action. . 


In another editorial the New York Mercury emphasized that 
America was then at the turning point between a general war or 
a profound peace, It was certain that war was the only way to 
settle American problems with France because the enemy was 
gaining by delay in stopping the encroachments. The sooner war 
was declared, the campaigns begun, the lighter would be the task. 
The governor of New Hampshire, Benning Wentworth, supporter 
of an expansionist policy, also urged a more forceful policy by 


84John A. Schutz, Thomas Pownall: British Defender of American Liberty (Glen- 
dale, 1951), pp. 75-77; “Cold War Diplomacy and the Seven Years’ War? in World 
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citing the determination of New Englanders. “The danger that 
threatens the Colonies, of becoming Slaves to France, has at length 
rouzed a Spirit, & it appears to be almost universal. Out of the 
three hundred men I have raised in this Province, not a man can be 
marked out, but substantial Farmers & Freeholders, who engage 
upon no other principles but to secure freedom & happiness to their 

In Boston Charles Chauncy published one of his frequent ser- 
mons on public affairs. It was as bitter as the editorials of the news- 
paper writers in condemning British attempts at the containment of 
France. It was a mistake to suppose that the two powers could 
inhabit the continent, he claimed, and an even greater mistake for 
Britain to think that she could battle France without the aid of 
New England. If only, sighed Chauncy, New England had been 
permitted to participate in making war policy, Braddock would 
not be dead, the shameful losses on the Ohio River would not have 
occurred, and the precious months of campaigning would not have 
been wasted. Chauncy, it is clear, like his fellow New Englanders, 
had an exaggerated sense of their military prowess, which he re- 
veals again and again by remarks that show a rising feeling of 
indignation over the neglect of their foreign policy aspirations, the 
management of the French war, and the snobbery of the ministry 
in not admitting New Englanders to discussions of imperial 

olicy.”” 
7 poll of these sentiments were shared by Shirley—though ex- 
pressed more cautiously because of his official position. As com- 
mander-in-chief, he was faced with a serious problem of defense 
that required enormous sums of money and numbers of professional 
troops, but he had almost nothing to work with. At a colonial 
military conference in December 1755 he tried to win support for 
a campaign that would take the war into Canada. It was the sort of 
campaign that William Pitt would execute two years later against 
Montreal and Quebec and called for a large army as well as an 
unlimited war chest. The bold outlines of policy disturbed many 
of the conferees, who felt that only the ministry had the right to 


8¢Aug. 4, 1755; Wentworth to Robinson, Sept. 17, 1755, B.M., Add. MS. 35606, 
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change its own foreign policy; but they, nonetheless, approved the 
plan and urged the ministry to abandon its policy of containment.* 

Recommendations of this sort were not always fully appreciated 
in London. Earlier in the year Shirley’s campaigns had caused some- 
thing of a crisis in the ministry because they seemed to be hastening 
a decision on the war with France. Nevertheless, with the support 
of Lord Halifax, the president of the Board of Trade, Newcastle 
looked kindly, if not too sympathetically, upon the enlarged mili- 
tary program. But the news of Braddock’s death and the worsening 
of the crisis so divided the ministry that it was eventually forced to 
resign. During the shuffling of ministers American affairs were left 
to find their course, and Shirley, a lawyer and politician, remained 
in charge of military affairs that would have baffled an expert. Final- 
ly, when the government was reconstituted and William Pitt be- 
came the chief minister, there was a shift in policy from containment 
of France to open warfare. In January and February 1756 a series 
of new policies was instituted with the appointment of Lord Lou- 
doun as commander-in-chief, the creation of a British military com- 
mand in America, and the assumption by British authorities of 
responsibility for all initiative and direction of policy-making. These 
changes also favored certain political interests hostile to Shirley and 
Massachusetts, interests that had been agitating for his recall and a 
transference of the economic marigement of the war to British and 
New York merchants. By discrediting Shirley, the result of a most 
unbelievable campaign of underhanded dealing, they succeeded in 
having him ordered home in disgrace.” 

Unfortunately these shifts in policy and personnel by the minis- 
try were not carried out efficiently, with six months passing before 
Loudoun and his aides reached America. In the meantime, nothing 
was done to inform Shirley, still the acting commander-in-chief, 
about his responsibilities. He was left to settle problems of morale, 
defense, and campaigning without any instructions from home. As 
always he was resourceful and turned to his Boston advisers for help. 
With their co-operation and the assistance of the Massachusetts leg- 


38Shirley to Fox, Dec. 20, 1755, BR.O., War Office, Ser. 1, IV, Pt. I, 9-17. See also 
Gipson, The Great War for the Empire, in The British Empire. .. , V1 (1946), 202. 
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islature, he laid plans for an aggressive campaign, using British credit 
to raise an army and purchase supplies.*° 

By late spring rumors of the military changes in London reached 
the colonies. They could not help but lessen Shirley’s ability to deal 
with his subordinates and the politicians. Worried and disillusioned 
by what had happened to him in London, he tried to make the best 
out of a very serious and dangerous situation and wisely gave up all 
thought of taking the field. Not until nearly summer was he relieved, 
and by then the lateness of the season had created problems of mo- 
rale and defense that were almost beyond control. Unfortunately, 
neither Loudoun nor his generals were prepared for their heavy 
tasks, and their inaction made matters worse. When Loudoun discov- 
ered the state of affairs, he was unbelievably angry over the turmoil, 
accusing Shirley of treachery and then indulging in a bitter corre- 
spondence with him. Their exchanges occurred while other military 
events were happening. The great trading post of Oswego fell to 
the enemy, and the colonial troops, raised at such sacrifice by the 
New England governments, began to grow restless as a result of the 
inaction of the summer. Disease and homesickness weakened their 
spirit and thousands deserted. By September there was no hope for 
a campaign, and there remained nothing but bitterness. Abigail 
Dwight, a woman of unusual sensitivity, described well the feelings 
of many New Englanders at this moment of crisis and defeat. “Our 
wisdom is Be Come folly, our Councils Confusion—light Darkness— 
Our Country & its Cause Sinking. Surely it should now Be ye whole 
Business of ye whole Country, & Every Individual to Espouse ye 
Common Cause with all ye Warmth, life, Activity, Resolution, yt 
Ever fired a Roman Breast—to Save ’em Selves, their Posterity, & 
Precious Liberties of Protestants?’"’ 

When Shirley was recalled from the Massachusetts government, 
it was difficult to find a person to replace him with the same kind of 
leadership, family, and personal ties. Thomas Hutchinson, the most 
influential leader after Shirley, endeavored to bridge the gap by 
maintaining favorable relations with Lord Loudoun, but these over- 


40Proceedings of the General Court, Feb. 16 to March 4, 1756, Huntington Library, 
Loudoun Papers, 759 A & B. Journals of the House of Represer:atives of Massachu- 
setts, XXXII, Pr. II, 332, 335, 339, 357 (bracketed nos. 330, 333, °°, 395). 
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tures failed in their purpose when the new governor was known. He 

was Thomas Pownall, Loudoun’s chief agent in prosecuting Shirley 

and a man notoriously involved in the intercolonial politics against 

the late governor. In addition, Pownall lacked experience as a colo- 

nial executive and committed serious errors of judgment by favoring ; 
Shirley’s old enemies with offices. For a time he thus so alienated e) 
the ruling party in Boston that it gave only surface support to his 
policies.*? 

Under Thomas Pownall (who served until 1760) and Francis 
Bernard, Massachusetts continued to make contributions to the war, 
but there was little of the old spirit of enthusiasm that had fired the 
people in the days of Louisburg. Pownall noted that the upper classes 
were not willing to have their sons join the army, that there was an 
enormous number of desertions, and that people were complaining + 
of the privations of war. It is plain that they were happy to have 
William Pitt assume the responsibilities of war, and, seeing their own 
aspirations being satisfied, they had become followers and enjoyed 
not too secretly the profits of smuggling. In their hearts New Eng- 
landers still considered the war a Protestant crusade, France an im- 
pediment to their western expansion, and Louisburg, the St. Law- 
rence, and the Great Lakes the frontier of New England.“ 


42Schutz, Thomas Pownall, pp. 126-127. 
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The Usable Past: 
A Study of Historical Traditions in 
Kansas City 


Ry R. Ricuarp Wout and A. Tueopore Brown* 


_— on historiography generally deal with the careers of im- 
portant historians and the changing practices of professional 
scholarship. Quantitatively, however, in this country most of the 
history written during the nineteenth century must have taken the 
form of local and county histories, produced or sponsored by local 
residents rather than by trained scholars. These frequently shapeless 
and always self-gratulant community chronicles exhibit in the main 
only the haziest notions of historical method or philosophical con- 
sistency. They can nevertheless reveal the sense of particular local 
pasts in relation to given stages of local development. They illustrate 
the conception of “usable past;’ and hence provide us with one 
meaningful index to cultural history in general.* 

By way of example, investigation of the origin and content of 
Kansas City’s historical traditions, which are embodied in ten pub- 


lished books and many reminiscent articles, may suggest lines for 
comparative study. A history of this community’s historiography 
shows that most of the writing has been closely related not only to 
attitudes toward the respective historians’ “presents; but also to 
current prophecies about the future. The primary concern, at first, 
was with economic history. As the city grew, the scope of inquiry 
widened and came to include a tentative kind of social and even 


*This article is based on two papers: the first was co-authored, and read to the 
Urban History Group luncheon, American Historical Association, at St. Louis, 
December 1956; the second, by A. T. Brown, was read at a session of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association meeting at Lincoln, Nebraska, in April 1957. The 
leading ideas and much of the phraseology are Dr. Wohl’s; due to Dr. Wohl’s un- 
timely and tragic death in November 1957, the junior author assumes responsibility 
for the entire article. 


“Escape from the past is scarcely more possible for a community than for an 
individual. New growth is ever occurring but generally as an outgrowth of vital tra- 
ditions or latent capacities. . . . If the community’s tradition (its own story, its his- 
tory) is then part of its character, the history of its ware 9 ws is an important 
chapter in the story of its cultural development” Blake McKelvey, “A History of 
Historical Writing in the Rochester Areay Rochester History, V1 (1944), 1. 
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cultural history. Extending over all of the written histories, there 
has been a dominant tradition, drawing its force from conceptions 
of what the city was supposed to be and what it was supposed to 
become. 

This dominant tradition more or less monopolizes the local his- 
tory that has found its way into books, leaving to competing inter- 
pretations only the evanescent hospitality of occasional newspaper 
columns and the near oblivion of unpublished reminiscences. The 
written histories of Kansas City that have appeared since 1880 yield 
the picture of a community blessed by geography, made up of re- 
markably acute businessmen, more or less immune to the partialities 
of political argument, and engaged for a century or so in prophecy 
fulfillment. The tradition traces back not to the founding of the orig- 
inal town, but rather to a later stage: the middle 1850's, when the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act first stirred urban ambition and visions of 
unlimited development among the community’s power elite. This 
means, of course, that the tradition arose in the competitive town- 
boosting that was universal over the expanding Middle West. Early 
boosting literature puts forth exuberant claims as to the bright 
destiny that awaits a particular spot among all others and suggests 
that great rewards await the men who will keep faith with the proph- 
ecy. So far as they concern Kansas City, the nineteenth-century 
prophecies were associated with a changing idea of what the West 
was good for. One line of thinking held that it was “the Great 
American Desert”; a counterpropaganda, some of it launched from 
Kansas City, asserted that the West was instead a veritable Garden of 
Eden. In the 1840's and 1850’s William Gilpin achieved a measure of 
lasting fame by enunciating the geopolitical theory that the site of 
Kansas City—significantly called “Centropolis” in his writings—was 
certain to support a commanding metropolis as continental develop- 
ment progressed. It was in this historical setting, a bantling town 
striving for growth while the potentialities of its hinterland were de- 
bated, that something like a philosophy of local history crystallized 
in Kansas City.’ 

*See Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land: The American West as Symbol and Myth 


(Cambridge, Mass., 1951). To Smith’s chapter on Gilpin may be added Gilpin’s 
own basic contribution to the debate over the nature of the West: The Central Gold 


Region (Philadephia, 1860). Gilpin’s map of his projected “Centropolis” is repro- 
duced in the Kansas City Star, May 26, 1901. 
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The crystallizing agent, and the leading source figure for later 
local historians, was Robert Thompson Van Horn. Born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1824, he became early in life a kind of typical American 
journeyman intellectual. Schoolteaching, legal training, river-boat- 
ing, and experience as printer, then editor, of Ohio and Pennsylvania 
newspapers made up his education. Van Horn always assumed the 
editorial burden of town-boosting: “standing around scratching 
heads?’ he wrote in Ohio in 1850, “will never make Pomeroy the city 
nature intended it to be” Even before he is likely to have heard of 
Gilpin, he was a good western nationalist, maintaining in one editorial 
that “in this valley is to concentrate the population, wealth, and 
civilization of America:’* One of his ventures was an ill-fated daily 
paper in Cincinnati; its plant burned to the ground. “It has failed? 
he wrote to his parents, “and I am again a loser’’ Referring to his 
own optimistic disposition, he mentioned that he had a temporary 
job clerking on a river boat, and concluded: “If I can financier so as 
to be able to raise a few hundred dollars, I am going out West, prob- 
ably to Nebraska, where I hope in a few years to retrieve my fortunes 
and kick up a dust generally among the natives:”* 

In St. Louis in July 1855 Van Horn met a lawyer from the young 
and ambitious settlement known as Kansas City. The lawyer was 
acting for a committee of Kansas City businessmen who wanted 
someone to take over an enterprise at which they had so far been 
unsuccessful: the operation of a local newspaper. After a quick trip 
to the place with the lawyer, Van Horn took the job. He paid the 
businessmen $250 as the first installment on the plant they had set 
up, and was to pay them a second $250 to complete the contract one 
year after starting operation. By that time, however, Van Horn 
had succeeded so well in giving the Kansas City men the kind of 
newspaper they needed that the second installment was waived. 
From, in his own words, “ a loser” in the summer of 1854, Van Horn 
had changed his base and become a spectacular local success. 


8Meigs County (Ohio) Telegraph, June 27, April 25, 1850; the volumes of this 
paper edited by Van Horn are in the Kansas City Public Library. Where not other- 
wise indicated, biographical data on Van Horn comes from the sketch in Theodore 
S. Case, History of Kansas City, Missouri (Syracuse, N. Y., 1888), pp. 432-440. There 
is a small but valuable collection of Van Horn papers in the Archives of the Native 
Sons of Kansas City. 


4Pomeroy, Ohio, Feb. 27, 1854, Van Horn papers, Native Sons Archives. 
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He had done this by transforming business ambitions into com- 
munity ideology. In doing so, he developed a Kansas City orthodoxy 
through the columns of his paper (the Kansas City Enterprise, later 
called the Western Journal of Commerce) and in other public 
deliverances, every premise of which was later taken up organically 
into written Kansas City history. The premises seem to be four, as 
follows: (1) Kansas City’s natural advantages; (2) the need for 
imaginative, unflagging enterprise to co-operate intelligently with 
nature; (3) the pitfalls of partisan politics; (4) the existence of his- 
torical continuity whereby the rise of Kansas City fulfills a process 
long under way even before business development came along. 

Van Horn’s first premise rested on a geographic determinism 
similar to Gilpin’s and stated simply that Kansas City’s growth was 
predestined by natural advantages. “God}’ he said on one occasion, 
has marked out by topography the lines of commerce . . . and it is by 
studying these great tracings of the —— finger that the pioneer of 
trade and the herald of civilization has selected the site of those Gigantic 
cities of the Republic, and which has fixed upon the rock-bound bay of 
the Missouri and Kansas as the last great seat of wealth, trade, and popula- 


tion in the westward march of commerce. . . . If men will only study 
topography the problem is solved.* 


This theme was frequently elaborated and even entered the editor’s 
private correspondence. Inviting an Ohio friend to visit Kansas City, 
Van Horn predicted that “you will be led to wonder why God in 
his mysterious Providence first offered the continent to men at its 
eastern portals, and so long kept the great and glorious West a terra 
incognita to humanity. This is the masterpiece of creation and the 
perfection of topography.” 

Portrayals of natural advantage lent themselves especially well to 
outside consumption, but they raised obvious difficulties at home. 
Van Horn was aware of the danger, and it led him to his second 
premise: the need for constant entrepreneurial aggressiveness. “Most 
of our people? he wrote, “were too inclined to trust to our ‘natural 
advantages’ and too slow to recognize the fact that the money and 


5Address at merchants’ Christmas dinner, 1857, “Railroads and the Press—Twin 
Brothers in American Progress and Development; quoted in William H. Miller, The 
History of Kansas City (Kansas City, 1881), p. 79. 

®To I. Cartwright, Kansas City, Feb. 27, 1858, Van Horn papers, Native Sons 
Archives. 
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enterprise of our rivals could overcome and filch away that which is 
but the fruits of natural advantages properly improved.’ Without 
vigorous action, he warned, the advantages given by nature would 
be “just so many monumental mockeries of [our] folly:”’ 

Held together in a healthy tension, these forces—nature and enter- 
prise—need fear only one obstacle: the catastrophic stupidities of 
politicians. Van Horn saw partisan politics as a vast and treacherous 
bog in which the brightest prospects of wealth and progress might 
be at any moment sacrificed to demagogy. Kansas City needed cer- 
tain things that, unfortunately, involved government action: mail 
and army contracts, railroad grants, arrangements of Indian land 
titles, etc. These interests might be damaged in the political arena 
if they were not protected. Hence, Kansas Citians would be forced 
into political activity but only to defend requirements that would 
otherwise be neglected. The importance of politics was always that 
of its negative threat. “Congress may wrangle, Van Horn wrote, 
“this man or that man may succeed, and yet neither the success of 
the one nor the failure of the other will build our railroads, regulate 
our banks, maintain our public institutions, or protect our growing 
internal interests.” 

Events seemed to confirm this attitude; referring to the Kansas 
troubles of 1855, he wrote that everything had been going along very 
nicely with Kansas City until “political influences in the Eastern 
portion of the Republic” interfered. The Civil War itself, arising 
from expressed issues in which Kansas Citians were largely unin- 
terested, seemed only to prove that an undue concern with political 
matters spelled disaster for a hopeful western town.” 

Van Horn’s own political career reveals so many party changes 
that it can be interpreted as reflecting only the rankest opportunism 
unless this philosophy of politics is kept in mind. Albert D. Richard- 
son, who had worked with Van Horn in Cincinnati, was surprised 
to find him proslavery in 1857; four years earlier, issue after issue 


of their Ohio paper had condemned the Kansas-Nebraska bill as 


* Western Journal of Commerce, May 24, 1860. 
SIbid., July 25, 1860. 
*Kansas City Enterprise, Dec. 22, 1855. On the effort of the Kansas City leadership 


to remain “neutral” during the Kansas conflict, see James C. Malin, Grassland His- 
torical Studies (Lawrence, Kansas, 1950), I, 102-118. 
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“the Nebraska infamy:”” In a laudatory biographical sketch pub- 
lished in 1888, the writer approvingly noted Van Horn’s political 
migrations. Before the Civil War he had been (in Kansas City) a 
Democrat, “and, as Jackson county was largely of that faith, he was 
respected and influential at home, and able to accomplish more than 
if he had been of any other politics” By 1865 events had made him 
a Republican, “and again he was on the side where he could do the 
most good for the town: An essentially negative attitude toward 
party politics was part of the larger opportunism of town-building. 

The guarantees for Van Horn’s metropolis were not in politics; 
instead, they were in nature and enterprise, to which might be added 
a kind of historical guarantee. The fourth of his premises holds that 
the growth of Kansas City is but the culmination of a long series of 
historical processes that have taken place on the same ground. Urban 
greatness will arise in time on the spot where earlier enterprises had 
flourished. Canoes yield to flatboats, which yield to steamboats, 
which in turn give way to railroads. This point, less explicit than the 
other three, means simply that history is but a fulfillment that might 
have been predicted far back in time. The proof offered was that 
such prophecies had indeed been made. Late in his own life, in a 
memorial address on one of his fellow town-builders, Van Horn em- 
phasized the farsightedness of the vigorous little group that had 
pushed Kansas City forward. Fifty years ago, the scene had not been 
prepossessing, but today, he said, the prosperity of Kansas City and 
the surrounding region “vindicates the prophetic ken of these early 
settlers. ... To be the commercial metropolis of this empire was the 
ambition of Kansas City, and its fulfillment, then a dream, a proph- 
ecy, has become an actual realization’ 

On the basis of this four-part theory, Van Horn produced hun- 
dreds of editorials, addresses, and memorials. When writers ap- 
proached the subject of Kansas City history, they found the con- 
veniently arranged data waiting for them. They would in any case 
have had to consult the files of the Western Journal of Commerce, 
but the point is that in taking the paper and its editor as sources, they 

2°See the interesting sketch of Van Horn (who is not named) in Richardson’s 
Beyond the Mississippi (Hartford, Conn., 1867), pp. 27-29. 

Case, Pp. 434-435: 

12MS of memorial address on Milton J. Payne (n. d., 1890? ), Van Horn papers. 
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took also the extant presuppositions they found there. The felt needs 
of time and place had given rise to a theoretical structure of benefi- 
cent determinism, which continued to be of vital importance to the 
city builders as long as growth was a radical problem. 

This theory was worked into one of the first books printed in 
Kansas City, Charles C. Spalding’s Annals of the City of Kansas, 
which carried a brief account of the town’s beginnings and was de- 
signed to attract favorable attention to the place. Spalding had come 
west with a university degree and a background in civil engineer- 
ing; during the struggle to organize Kansas, he published a pro- 
slavery newspaper there—despite his Vermont birth and upbringing. 
In 1855 he came to Westport, Missouri, where he functioned both as 
city engineer and newspaper editor. The following year he moved 
up to the river settlement and joined the small staff of Van Horn’s 
Kansas City paper.’* Van Horn encouraged him in putting together 
the materials for his book, much of which came straight out of the 
columns of the paper. Spalding says his inspiration came from “al- 
most invariably” hearing steamboat passengers at the Kansas City 
levee saying to one another, “come, let us go ashore and examine 
the business resources of this place. . . ’ The local Chamber of Com- 
merce officially approved the work, and the city council helped 
circulate it.“ 

Spalding’s main point, of course, was that Kansas City had a 
golden future. What he lacked in history—the city was, after all, 
but a fledgling community—he pieced out with prophecy. The past, 
indeed, was nothing but prologue for this enthusiast, as for many 
who followed him. He began with a direct quotation of four pages 
from Gilpin’s Central Gold Region, in which it was argued that 
“these plains are not Deserts, but the opposite, and are the cardinal 
basis of the future empire of commerce and industry, now erecting 
itself upon the North American continent.’ Coming closer to home, 


13Westport was then four miles from Kansas City; it has since been absorbed into 
the metropolis. Biographical data on Spalding comes from an obituary in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, he 20, 1877, kindly supplied by the Boston Public Library, and 
also from a valuable sketch by James Anderson, appended to the facsimile reprint 
of the Annals published by Frank Glenn (Kansas City, 1950). 


14Spalding, fifth and sixth unnumbered pages after the frontispiece; about a dozen 
copies of the original, printed by Van Horn and Abeel in 1858, are known to have 
survived. We have used the Glenn facsimile edition cited above. 
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Spalding refers to prophecies Senator Thomas Hart Benton was 
supposed to have made concerning a future great city where the 
Kansas and Missouri rivers come together. The force of the prophe- 
cies and the basis of Spalding’s conviction was in the theory that 
underpinned them: nature herself had prescribed an urban future 
for the site, and history had only to report first the realization of this 
fact by prophetic men and then the unfolding of destiny. Highly 
confident, Spalding refers to “these great natural advantages that we 
enjoy, such as soil, climate, and rivers, which come to us stamped 
with the patent of the creator:’* 

If Spalding’s Annals can be called history only by courtesy, the 
same is not true of William H. Miller’s History of Kansas City, which 
appeared in 1881. A native Missourian, Miller was born in 1843; he 
was another wandering journalist and had edited or written for a 
number of western newspapers in the 1860’s and 1870's. Among 
them was Van Horn’s, for which Miller specialized in what would 
today be called business news. In 1877 he forsook journalism to be- 
come full-time secretary for the Kansas City Board of Trade, an 
organization in which Van Horn had been and still was active.** 
Miller’s history, indeed, appeared in its first form as part of the 
Kansas City Daily Journal’s “Annual Review” in 1877. 

Miller’s book, the matrix of nearly all later written Kansas City 
history, reflects a consistent stress on economic matters. The empha- 
sis was realistic, since by far the greatest energy had been devoted 
to economic growth in the city of his day. It led Miller, however, 
to ignore a great deal of local history. He sketches only briefly the 
colorful life of the early French fur trading community; this, to him, 
was not the real stuff of history. The French community had been 
stagnant; it had made no effort to build a city. Again, the inhabitants 
of nearby Westport, who were southerners and who developed a 
characteristic social life of their own, get short shrift from Miller." 


The South, and the southerner’s outlook, both lost out in the com- 

15Spalding, pp. 10-14, 16, 70. 

16The only known biographical sketch of Miller is in The History of Jackson 
County, Missouri (Kansas City, 1881), pp. 816, 817. Miller’s History of Kansas City, 
in addition to the separate publication cited in these notes, appears in this volume, 
PP. 373-632. 

17Miller, pp. 15-16; Elizabeth Butler Gentry contributed a lively sketch of the early 


Westport social life, a subject that Miller ignored, in Carrie Westlake Whitney, 
Kansas City, Missouri: Its History and Its People (Chicago, 1908), I, 641-663. 
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petition of events. These people were not aggressive or expansive 
enough and hence were left behind by the times; Miller probably 
thought they deserved no better from the historian of the city’s 
affairs. 

Reluctantly, he gave a few pages to political matters; the events 
of the border warfare leading up to the Civil War of course bore 
directly on Kansas City’s economic fortunes. But Miller hurries on; 
politics, in his eyes, constituted an unfortunate obstacle in the path 
of his main concern. Political conflict was, from his point of view 
as from Van Horn’s, wasteful because divisive. It comprised an order 
of things more or less “bad” for the city. In 1858 Spalding had re- 
marked of Kansas City’s hinterland that “The adjustment. . . of her 
political affairs will be seed-time and harvest for her sovereign farm- 
ers,’ and had cherished a hope that perhaps the politicians would not 
have their war, since, after all, “the great idea of progress and money 
making, so peculiarly characteristic of the American mind, is rap- 
idly overstepping and losing sight of the operations and negotiations 
of politicians:”* Miller, to whom this seemed a just and sensible view, 
regretfully notes, with the memory of the war fresh in his mind, that 
“During the excited political contest of 1860 public attention was so 
much absorbed with politics that there appears to have been but 


little effort to inaugurate new enterprises.” 

Investment and trade are more relevant than wars and elections 
to the story Miller tells. He asks, in effect, this question of the past: 
how did it happen that between 1838 and 1881 a group of small, 
rather unimpressive settlements at the junction of two rivers became 
transformed into the booming confusion of an urban establishment? 
Everything else is marginal to this, the real issue.*® As has been sug- 


18Spalding, pp. 9-10. 
19Miller, p. 72. 


20Miller’s concluding chapter is captioned: “Kansas City—-Why She Is and What 
She Is”; in it, he reviews the factors that seemed decisive in the ya growth, noting 
the apparently unlimited resources of the “new West’ In spite of its youth, Kansas 
City’s supremacy in its region was clearly secure. “Since, therefore; Miller continues, 
“Kansas City already so largely controls the trade of this vast area, and since its in- 
tense and speedy concentration here is assured . . . it manifests that her growth 
will be measured by that of the country. It remains only for us to review the re- 
sources of the country and compare them with those of districts commercially 
tributary to the great cities of the world, to arrive at some idea of what Kansas City 
must become” (p. 249). History and prophecy were as inseparable as two sides of the 
same coin. 
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gested, this was also the real issue so far as the people who were rid- 
ing or guiding Kansas City’s future were concerned. The main point 
in 1881 was still to make the city grow, and, following this logic to 
its end, if history was useful at all it was because it might offer perti- 
nent instruction. Miller employs all the usual paraphernalia of the 
economic historian: trade figures, population growth, the course of 
investment, the diversification of commerce—showing us all the arts 
and devices that made Kansas City a great market place. His account, 
however, is given rational coherence and intellectual dignity by a 
careful working out of the theory of urban development pioneered 
locally by Van Horn. 

In his introductory chapter Miller describes ancient cities as hav- 
ing been founded by the fiat of monarchs, with some consideration 
of military advantage and soil fertility. There follows a hiatus until 
after the American Revolution, when the requirements changed. 
(This contrast may not be so arbitrary as it appears, since Miller is 
distinguishing, substantially, between town-building before and after 
the Industrial Revolution.) In the later dispensation the crucial deter- 
minant was access to transportation facilities, and nowhere was this 
more true that in the American West. Kansas City was peculiarly 
fortunate in this vital respect, since—Miller says—“there are but few, 
besides our own city, that from the first have held the advantage over 
all rivals in all phases of transportational development, or that stand 
to-day more pre-eminent in this regard:’ In its most general form, 
the theory is stated as follows: “the long since observed physical law 
that ‘motion follows the line of least resistance? . . . All effort em- 
ploys the methods, and follows the lines that most facilitate the 
attainment of its object?” 

Such is the theme of Miller’s book, stated, restated, and illustrated. 
The river junction first drew the fur traders, then the more compre- 
hensive Indian trade, then the Santa Fe, Oregon, and related trades. 
So unshakable was the influence of this determinant, that, in Miller’s 
eyes, it carried the city through crisis after crisis with perfect safety. 
Early land-title uncertainties, the menace of cholera epidemics, neg- 
ative interpretations of Kansas City’s hinterland, even the Civil War, 
which was an unqualified catastrophe—all these proved unavailing 
against the geographic talisman. By 1865, Miller remarks, i 

21Ibid., pp. 6, 7. 
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This city seemed to be well nigh out of the race for commercial suprem- 
acy, and would have been so regarded had it not been for her well dem- 
onstrated natural advantages, and the fact that the main line of the Union 
Pacific Railway started at this city . . . and the fact that the Missouri 
Pacific was nearly completed. These gave heart to her citizens to renew 
the struggle, and an era of unprecedented activity followed.”* 


This bland and apparently lucid statement introduces again the 
ambiguity in natural advantages that had bemused Van Horn. The 
railroads, after all, came to Kansas City because campaigns were 
waged by groups that wanted them, because financial contributions 
were raised to attract them, because deliberate and ultimately suc- 
cessful entrepreneurial tactics were adopted. By the time railroads 
appeared on the scene, the logic of geographical advantage was no 
longer decisive; the lines could have gone to Leavenworth or St. 
Joseph. Miller, unconsciously paradoxical, makes this apparent when 
he enthusiastically quotes one of Van Horn’s postwar editorials, ac- 
cording to which “There is a tide in the affairs of men—and the same 
is true of cities... . If we do not act at the tide of our opportunities, 
our future history will be a record of failure. . . . Providence never 
assisted a lazy man—fortune never smiled on an indolent commu- 
nity:’** With the opening of the railroad era, Miller’s “line of least 
resistance” wavers, and will no longer support his interpretation. 
Still, he does not abandon it but adroitly restates it so as now to in- 
clude a qualifying implication. Kansas Citians must at least co- 
operate intelligently with nature. This seemed to involve mostly the 
avoidance of factional passion: ‘Kansas City has but to preserve . . . 
unity of action to acquire the trade of the whole trans-Missouri 
country west to Arizona and south to Mexico’’** 

Van Horn’s booster theory of urban growth had been plastic 
enough to allow for both natural determinism and enterprise. One 
of the lasting effects his protégé, Miller, had on the historiography 


22Tbid., p. 110. 


23]bid., p. 111. See Roy Roberts’ prefatory note to the most recent (and best) his- 
tory of Kansas City, Henry C. Haskell and Richard B. Fowler, City of the Future 
(Kansas City, [1950]), p. 5: “but for the daring, the vision, and the faith of a hand- 
ful of men, the capital of this great empire might just as well have been St. Joseph, 
Leavenworth, or even Independence. Ai three had a head start over the scrawny 
little village that sprang up at the mouth of the Kaw” 


24Miller, p. 247. 
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of Kansas City stemmed from his overlooking the tension between 
them and passing on to his successors his own patchwork explanation. 
His subsequent role as an authoritative historian effectively quelled 
further exploration of the problem, since Miller’s text rather than 
the contemporary sources became the wellspring from which most 
later historians drew their material. After the fashion of medieval 
chronicles, following a safe and respected authority, writers down 
to the 1940’s paid Miller the high compliment of amiably plagiariz- 
ing his text. We are not stressing the equivocal ethics of unacknow!- 
edged borrowing. Instead, we wish to note what seem to be the 
reasons for such wholesale use of Miller’s material. Miller himself 
had made up fully 10 per cent of his book by quoting Van Horn 
directly. It appears certain from the context of later borrowings that 
the authors assumed Miller’s work to be the canonical version of 
what had happened in the past, which it would be idle to check or 
try to improve on. It was only worth while to embellish the text with 
added comment and a few confirming glosses. Secondly, and even 
more important, this consistent plagiarism gave a unity to much of 
the history that has since been written about Kansas City by provid- 
ing a classic framework in which the city’s past could be contained. 
The systematic transmission of what was originally a booster’s con- 
ception of city history has ruled out, since Miller’s formulation of 
it, any substantial consideration of the early French community or 
of the environing cultures in Westport and Independence and, most 
of all, any realistic and accurate account of the personal and commu- 
nity enterprise that helped win Kansas City’s battles with her urban 
rivals, 

Miller’s immense influence is clearly prefigured in the work of 
the next local historian, Theodore Spencer Case, whose History of 
Kansas City appeared in 1888, Originally a physician, Case was 
in his long life by turns an army officer, a lawyer, politician, and 
member of the directorates of an extraordinary variety of public 
and private organizations in Kansas City. He arrived there in 1857 
and lived through the heroic years when the city was securing its 
foundations and winning out over nearby communities. He was 
an old-timer, so to speak, by the time Miller arrived in the city in 
1871. 

In writing his own history, Case was dealing with a period of 
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change and growth that he had himself experienced.** We might, on 
this score, expect vivid and original personal testimony. There is, in 
fact, little in Case that is not in Miller, aside from compilations of 
business statistics for the years after 1881 and up to 1888. It is prob- 
ably a tribute to Case’s celebrated geniality and talent for sociability 
that much appears in his work about the city’s voluntary organiza- 
tions and clubs. Again, however, the focus is on the wonderful trans- 
formation of a wilderness camp into a burgeoning city. “It has been 
impossible;’ Case writes, “to do it full justice. Older citizens are so 
bewildered by it as to have lost track of old landmarks, and their 
memories are at fault, while the newer ones have been so completely 
engrossed by current progress as not to have taken the past into con- 
sideration at all. Even the present is more than they can keep up 
with:’* At the outset he states the familiar deterministic doctrine: 
“as if nature had designed the place for a great city;*” but his com- 
ment on the text diverges significantly, if almost imperceptibly, from 
Miller’s, The supporting evidence for the doctrine is strongest, of 
course, in the earliest years of the city’s history. Case runs quickly 
over this phase of the story and turns rather abruptly to more recent 
experiences. And in so doing, he obliquely makes a different point: 
enterprise, not natural bounty, accounts for the fulfillment of the 
prophecies. Railroads provided the city’s leaders with an opportu- 
nity that, if missed, would have resulted in fatal loss. Case remarks 
quite casually on a set of facts Miller never paused to notice. He 
asserts directly that there was local opposition to railroad projects 
in Kansas City;** unfortunately, he does not develop this topic, but 
it does suggest the influence of artificial advantages in shaping the 
city’s course. 

In diverging from Miller in this respect, Case does not abandon 
his model so far as to avoid the problem. He simply adds “the energy 
and enterprise of its citizens” to Kansas City’s natural advantages and 
then drops the question, only recollecting himself a few pages later 


25The best biographical sketch is in Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, ed. 
H. L. Conard (New York, 1901), I, 517-519. It is difficult to say how much of his 
history Case actually wrote; his preface credits the assistance of compilers and re- 
marks that he has subjected their work to strict inspection (p. 4). 

20Case, p. 3. 

27Tbid., p. 28. 

*8Ibid., pp. 60-61. 
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with a lame addition: “many persons, in viewing the wonderful 
growth of Kansas City . . . imagine it was forced into prosperity by 
reason of its geographical position ... but . . . it was only by great 
vigilance and a hard struggle on the part of her citizens that she 
obtained the advantages above mentioned:”” Still, as given, the ex- 
planation in Case’s history diverts attention away from economic 
decisions in favor of an immanent geographical mystique. 

William Griffith, who followed Case as a city historian, seems to 
have earned the almost total obscurity that now shrouds his name.*° 
For the most part, he simply transcribes Miller and could be dis- 
missed but for two remarks that indicate a new stress entering into 
the city’s history around rgoo. In the first place, while sedulously 
underscoring the site’s locational advantages, Griffith was properly 
impressed with the coming of the railroads and pointed to the suc- 
cessful bridging of the Missouri River as the circumstance that 
brought them. This coup, he concludes (quite incorrectly), was 
“due to the decisive, intelligent action of a few well-known business 
men, aided and abetted by the united assistance of the entire popu- 
lace’’** Wherever, in fact, Griffith makes interpolations into Miller’s 
text, the stress is on enterprise and strategic risk-taking, despite the 


oft-repeated bow to natural advantages. 

More important, in the light of what was to come, were Griffith’s 
reflections on the changing appearance and style of life in Kansas 
City. Already in 1900 he could remark with shocked surprise on 
what the place had looked like twenty years earlier. The prospect 
in 1880 had been dismal indeed: 


The old-fashioned Missouri hog, fitter for the race-track than for the 
pork-barrel... — the streets and disputed the king’s highway with 
the king and all his subjects. At night, when the hogs were off duty, a 
billion a ... told their troubles to the stars and m he the rising sun 
with croaks of despair. In wet weather the town-site was a sea of mud and 
in dry weather a desert of dust. There was no paving. ... The water sup- 
ply made whiskey-drinking a virtue and the gas was not of much better 


2°Ibid., pp. 55, 58. 


s9°William Griffith, History of Kansas City (Kansas City, Mo., 1900). The Kansas 
City directory for 1900 identifies Griffith as associated with the firm that published 
his book; the same firm published other local history material and may have com- 
missioned Griffith’s book as one for which a substantial local sale was expected. 


81Griffith, p. 49. 
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use than to be blown out. The population of the city included as fine a 
collection of the ruffian os and sisterhood of the wild West as 
could well be imagined. Renegade Indians, demoralized soldiers, unre- 
formed bushwhackers, and border ruffians, thieves, and thugs vote 
from anywhere, professional train-robbers of home growth, and all kinds 
of wrecks of the Civil War, - the town something picturesquely 
harder to overcome than the hills and gulches of its topography. 


All this, he says, was “a sight to make granite eyes shed tears’ In- 
deed, Kansas City in the full bloom of its economic growth offered 
“not a single pleasing prospect except the towering ambition, in- 
domitable determination, and volcanic energy of the good people 
of the place’’** Here is the new theme: celebration of the city’s in- 
creasing urbanity, which is studied by tracing the evolution of an 
increasingly organized social life in Kansas City. : 

The earlier theme—accounting for the city’s growth—is still pres- 
ent; in Griffith and his successors it becomes a set formula, phrased 
in classic terms of such apparently unimpeachable validity that it 
hardly seems to call for extended comment. Carrie Whitney in 1908, 
Charles Deatherage in 1928, and Roy Ellis in 1930 all repeat it with 
ritual emphasis. And the same stress, although modified by these new 
emphases, continues in the work of the city’s latest historians.” 
Spoken of in this vein, the histories carry on the great tradition of 
seeing Kansas City’s past as the fulfillment of prophecy, a concep- 
tion that was central with Van Horn and Spalding. As the most 
recent writers justly remark, “Kansas City was a connoisseur of 
prophets.’ 


82Tbid., pp. 106-107. 


88Whitney as cited above, n. 17; Charles P Deatherage, Early History of Greater 
Kansas City (Kansas City, Mo., 1928); Roy Ellis, A Civic History of Kansas City 
(Springfield, Mo., 1930); Darrell Garwood, Crossroads of America (New York, 
1948); Haskell and Fowler, as cited above, n. 23. To these may be added an unpub- 
lished M. A. thesis: Alice Lanterman, “The Industrial Development of Kansas City” 
(Northwestern Univ., 1939). For examples of plagiarism refered to above, see Miller, 
P: 236, passage beginning: “The school year of 1868-9 . . ”; Case, p. 115, same words; 

riffith, p.75,same words; and Whitney, I, 306: “Of the school year of 1868-1869. ..”” 


Sce also Miller, p. 45, passage beginning: “There was no a one eset 


Case, pp. 198-199, beginning: “A circumstance occurred . .”; itney, I, 125, be- 
ginning: “A circumstance occurred . . ; and Deatherage, p. 375: “There was no 
municipal government. . . ” Again, see Miller on the Panic of 1873, p. 147: “The effect 
of this panic . . ”; Case gives the same passage without acknowledgment on his pp. 
92-93 and again with acknowledgment on his pp. 284-285. 


%*Haskell and Fowler, p. 61. 
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But when the prophets are gone, what of the prophecy? Already, 
late in the 1890’s, young William Allen White saw in Robert T. Van 
Horn, Kansas City’s prophet par excellence, the sad picture of a man 
who had survived his era: subdued, living in the past, largely inef- 
fectual. “Perhaps;’ White wrote many years later, “I was too pre- 
occupied . . . to sense very clearly what a mauve tragedy in the back- 
ground, set in old age’s shabby pastels, was passing across the stage 
before my very eyes.’** The city’s history had left Van Horn behind, 
and its historiography, too, veered into different channels than those 
by which the editor had steered his course. By the early twentieth 
century, the issue that began to engross the historians was the chang- 
ing character of the city’s social life, and the conception of what 
ought properly to be included in an urban history drifted more and 
more into a description and justification of the culture of Kansas 
City. The writers began to grope for the “essence” of Kansas City’s 
past, rather than for the “process” by which she had matured into 
metropolitan stature. 

In 1900 even Griffith went to some pains in his history to distin- 
guish the merits of economic expansion from the equally desirable 
virtues of increased civic amenity. For novelty, he had suggested 
that progress in the one did not necessarily mean an enhancement of 
the other. Kansas City’s special urban quality, he claimed, partakes 
of “the spirit of the West’ This spirit hovers over the city’s past and 
present like a benign genius loci, which “saw the cabin fall and the 
palace rise’’** Eight years later Whitney struck the same mystical 
note and assured her readers that the “Western element knows no 
note of decadence” and that “the finality of Western history still 
lies in the distance’’*" And again, twenty years after this, Deatherage 
opened his voluminous history with a long poem invoking Manitou, 
who was identified as the tutelary spirit of the West. 

This search for a larger context in which to set Kansas City’s past 
is not limited to a simple identification with the merits of a particu- 
lar section. Kansas City comes to be seen, rather, not only as a hap- 
pily typical western metropolis, but as one that somehow represents 
peculiarly American characteristics. The city’s own history becomes 

35The Autobiography of William Allen White (New York, 1946), p. 212. 

86Griffith, p. 102. 
37Whitney, I, 9. 
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a nucleus around which increasingly larger sections of the country’s 
history are wound, with the tacit implication that each illustrates the 
other. Griffith begins the process by devoting no less than one-fifth 
of his small book to the Louisiana Purchase and the Missouri Com- 
promise in order to set the stage. Whitney, fumbling even more 
wildly for a usable frame of reference, begins her consideration of 
the city’s Civil War era by discussing the Northwest Ordinance in 
detail. But Deatherage sets the record for diffuseness by opening his 
book with the discovery of America and literally does not reach 
Kansas City until page 347. 

These strenuous attempts to overcome a narrow parochialism in 
the city’s history and to extend its historical base bog down for lack 
of a conceptual vocabulary that could be used to relate the wider 
range of American history to local events. The authors press hard 
on their western metaphor, and the occasionally grotesque dispro- 
portion and irrelevancies in their works reveal an honest but unavail- 
ing effort to produce social history as sound and as sharp as the eco- 
nomic history written earlier. The uses to which material on the 
Santa Fe trail is put offer a compact example of this kind of changing 
emphasis. In Miller the trail figures as an economic issue, and he is 
interested in it solely in that connection. Case, who follows him, deals 
with it in much the same way, but he occasionally graces his account 
with anecdotes of adventure in the prairie commerce. Whitney, on 
the other hand, devotes thirty pages to the romantic associations of 
the subject, as an exemplification of life in the Old West, and barely 
mentions the business transacted; Deatherage follows Whitney’s lead 
in the matter.” The effect, in the end, is to create an entirely amiable 
but unmistakable sentimentality designed to enhance sentiment of 
place by manipulating the emotional implications of data. This tac- 
tic, in the end, submerges the legitimate importance of the Santa Fe 
trail in the city’s economic history. 

Since 1930 the identification of the city’s history with that of the 
nation and the statement of its essential urban attributes have been 
more gracefully expressed. Garwood, writing in 1947, claims that 
Kansas City’s history “to a large extent has been a history of the 
country, in miniature, for the last one hundred years:’ Haskell and 
Fowler, three years later, warmly agree. “The history of Kansas 

38Miller, pp. 21-26; Case, pp. 33-36; Whitney, I, 149-179; Deatherage, pp. 293-323. 
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City? they say, “‘in the last hundred years has paralleled with extraor- 
dinary fidelity the history of the United States. Many of the factors 
that shaped our life between 1850 and 1950 found local expression 
at the great bend of the Missouri:’ This emphasis, we think, reflects 
more than an exuberance of local pride; it stresses the notion that 
some of the main issues and central conflicts of American history 
found a crucial testing ground in the history of Kansas City. It is sig- 
nificant that the most recent history of the city, for example, turns 
to examine once again the factor of location, this time not to show 
that economic advantages are derived from the city’s site, but to 
point out that Kansas City was in the path of at least two of the most 
important developments in American history: the Civil War and the 
settlement of the plains frontier.*® And, it is implied, where the cur- 
rent of historical events ran most swiftly, the influence of those 
events was strongest, most lasting, and peculiarly telling. 

So far, our review of the general course of the city’s historiogra- 
phy has found a basically optimistic line, understandable in view of 
its roots in the booster tradition. But here and there, especially in 
some of the more recent works, a less sanguine note can be detected. 
In 1930 Ellis was musing whether it was wise to hope for continued 
increase in the city’s population. Cities may forget, he warns, that 
“numbers alone do not constitute any proper criterion of comfort, 
culture, or permanent prosperity:’*® The unpublished M.A. thesis 
cited above (note 33) refers again and again to “Kansas City’s 
worth” and to Kansas City’s “just claims,’ in striking contrast to the 
high confidence that had characterized Spalding, Miller, and Case.** 
Perhaps this new mood, slightly represented as it is, may be due to 
the fact that the excitements of the city’s first and most rapid growth 
are now muted. Garwood, more recently, suggests that “Probably 
the city today can be described as full grown, and for the time being 
somewhat quietly disposed toward the march of events:’** This last 


would be indignantly scouted by many in the city, and it might be 


3®Garwood, p. 11; Haskell and Fowler, p. 15. 


40F lis, p. 36; on another page (p. 148) Ellis remarks that “the strategic location of 
Kansas City” funneled into it a fine assortment of riffraff, “quite as much of the 
flotsam and jetsam of society as will any street in America [present]. . . ” Thus does 
geographical advantage return to plague the local historian! 

41Lanterman, pp. 2, 54, 79, 130. 


42Garwood, p. 321. 
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noted that Garwood is not a native; the strength of the historical tra- 
dition, with its origins far back in the first booster literature, is not 
so prominent in his book. 

This written tradition, as we have outlined it, is essentially the 
success story of a city; it parallels closely the success story of Van 
Horn himself, who worked out most of its theoretical framework. 
It is easily accessible, its assumptions and its data, indeed, being the 
only ones that a more or less casual or hurried research is likely to 
encounter. Other local figures, whatever their reasons, have found 
themselves drawn toward different aspects of the city’s history and 
have shown that much of what the written tradition takes for granted 
is in fact highly problematic. These divergent expressions, when 
they have been preserved at all, have taken the form of addresses to 
“old settlers’” associations, letters to editors, and unpublished remi- 
niscences; they can be described, for contrast, as a sort of “oral 
tradition?’ 

The leading source figure in the oral tradition was John Calvin 
McCoy. Son of the famous Baptist missionary, Isaac, he arrived at 
the site of the future city in 1830, almost a generation before Van 
Horn. He founded Westport, acted as secretary to the original town 
company, and engaged in large-scale business operations in the two 
towns before the Civil War.** Nevertheless, there was a more or less 
poetic vein in McCoy’s character that seems not to have been satis- 
fied with a purely business career. He did not stick consistently to 
the job of town-building; after putting up a store in Westport, ac- 
cording to his daughter, he soon realized “that he was not fitted by 
nature, or inclination, for a mercantile life” and withdrew from the 
enterprise. “You know,’ his mother once wrote of him, “he don’t 
calculate closely about things, and promises too much. . . ” He was 
continuously involved in surveying trips and Indian matters, which 
took him west into the wilderness as well as east to Washington.“* 

*8The most complete biographical sketch of McCoy was itself “oral? a memorial 
address delivered before the Jackson County Historical Society, “John C. McCoy, 
Pioneer, and the Early History of Jackson County? by W. C. Scarritt. It was printed 
in the Kansas City Times; an undated clipping is in the “John C. McCoy Scrapbook” 
in the Archives of the Native Sons of Kansas City. In addition to this sketch, the 


awn account generalizes from a items, 1855-1860, and letters in the 
saac McCoy Letterbooks, Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka. 


44Mrs. Nellie McCoy Harris, “Memories of Old Westport? in The Annals of 
Kansas City, Missouri Valley Historical Society (Kansas City, Mo. 1924), I, 466. 
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During the Civil War McCoy, a southern sympathizer, had to leave 
Kansas City—significantly unlike Van Horn, who usually found him- 
self able to roll with a punch. In 1863 McCoy corresponded with a 
Kansas City associate with whom he had business, proposing a meet- 
ing place outside the city. “I suppose;’ wrote this earliest of local 
pioneers, “it might not be safe for me to go to Kansas City. . . ?*° 
Shortly after the war McCoy returned to Kansas City and engaged 
in real estate; he was never able to recoup his losses and died in 1889 
in the care of relatives. Having withdrawn from history as partici- 
pator, however, he re-entered it in the 1870’s as bard-raconteur and 
spent his later years retelling and writing down the local history that 
he could remember.*® 

In brief, McCoy simply denied or ignored most of what came to 
make up the written tradition. His first contribution to a newspaper 
was called forth, he said, by an earlier article on local history that 
had included some misstatements; he did not specify what they were. 
His account, as would be characteristic, dwelt on the direct, per- 
sonal quality of experience, rather than on its broad economic mean- 
ing. On his arrival at the site, he wrote, the ground was “clothed 
with dense primeval forest—the still, quiet solitude interrupted only 
by the barking squirrel, the how] of the wolf, the distant baying of 
the hunter’s dog. . . Subsequent progress did not please McCoy; 
he sighed “for the good old days of genuine disinterested honesty 

. when one might lie down to sleep without fear of having his 
throat cut, his pockets picked, or the socks stolen off his feet:’** His 
letters are studded with unpleasant imagery when the reference is to 
industrial growth: locomotives always screech, the city is always 
raucous (“Plutonic bellowings . . . as if old Nature had a stomach 
ache”), and morality tends to devsioese in it. In pleasant contrast, 


Christiana McCoy to Isaac McCoy, April 20, 1840, Isaac McCoy Letterbooks; John 
C. McCoy, “Survey of Kansas Indian Lands? Collections of the Kansas State His- 
torical Society, 1V (1890), 300-302, lists twenty-two surveying trips between 1830 
and 1855. 


45To PS. Brown, Nov. 11, 1863, in Native Sons Archives. 


46An extensive collection of his “letters to the editor” and addresses is preserved 
in the McCoy Scrapbook cited above in n. 43. 


47McCoy Scrapbook, p. 2 (Kansas City Daily Journal, Feb. 15, 1871). 
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the “dense, primeval forest” and its denizens recur time and time 
again. ** 
McCoy cut in behind Van Horn’s “heroic age” with a “golden 
age” of his own. He wrote and spoke a good deal about the Indians 
and the French, on which Miller and Case had been almost totally 
silent. His major concern was not with pedantic correctness in small 
details; what he wanted was to preserve certain elements in the city’s 
history that appeared to be rapidly vanishing into oblivion. When 
Miller’s history appeared, McCoy praised it as containing much “his- 
torical and statistical information of great value?’ Nevertheless, he 
quickly added, “the facts I have written . . . are not touched upon in 
that work:’” Earlier than this, he had already noted the appearance 
of a number of good statistical compilations relating to the city’s 
growth, “but this;’ he said, “is only a part of the past history of 
Kansas City. . . 
Although the early town builders had been his intimate friends, 
McCoy pays them little heed in his reminiscences. Far from being 
heroes of enterprise, he wrote, they were “not disposed to risk much 
in the experiment, and did very little to push the town. . . :’* As far 
as prophetic insight was concerned, McCoy denied that there had 
been any. That the early businessmen were actually creating the 
basis for an urban center “never entered into their calculation” Many 
writers had asserted that Kansas City’s greatness was predicted early 
in the course of events; but McCoy counters: “not a particle of 
foundation in fact has that assumption:’ Had anyone actually ven- 
tured upon predictions of this kind in the early days, he would have 
been laughed to scorn and his prophecies marked down as “the idle 
vaporings of a demented intellect?’ As for Spalding, that young man 
had written his material “as a puff for the young town, and the stere- 


otyped fraud has become history” 


*8Kansas City Daily Journal, Feb. 22, 1888; McCoy confessed that he had no in- 
terest in economic history: “we will not waste time or space now to tell what every- 
body knows of the .. . dozen or more great iron bridges—the speeding cable trains, 
the screams and crash of a thousand trains. . .”” 


49K ansas City Daily Journal, March 19, 1882. 

5°Tbid., Jan, 1, 1881. 

51Undated Journal clipping, McCoy Scrapbook, p. 7. 
52K ansas City Daily Journal, Nov. 18, 1883. 
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The historians of the written tradition could not, of course, ignore 
McCoy’s writings; all of them quote from him one or more passages 
about the “dense, primeval forest” or else his account of the 1844 
flood. But their purpose is to set off all the more dramatically the 
constructive energy of the town-building enterprise and never to 
call into question the value of the enterprise itself, as McCoy did. 
Interestingly enough, his standing as a founding father of the city 
was hardly alluded to in the written tradition until 1947, when Gar- 
wood identified him as the “principal founder” of Kansas City.®* 

There were other contributors to the oral tradition, men and 
women whose memories were cast in the same vein as McCoy’s. 
Some of their narratives are preserved in a typewritten folder of 
“Pioneer Recollections” in the archives of the Native Sons of Kan- 
sas City. Apart from McCoy himself, the most prolific contributor 
was Daniel Geary, who had held office in the city government in 
the Civil War period. Geary could not remember the 1830’s and 
1840's, but he never failed to point out failures to predict accurately 
the course of events in Kansas City in the 1850’s and later. “I might 
also recite many interesting incidents, he wrote once, answering a 
request for information about the War, “but I have observed that 
wherever I attempted to... only yawns were elicited which indi- 
cated lack of interest?’ Apparently, people preferred to get their his- 
tory out of books, and as to the existing written histories of the city 
Geary simply remarked that they “might be classified as 75% abso- 
lute fiction, 20% exaggeration, mixed with a substratum of 5% 

Obviously, there is more than one “past” in Kansas City. The 
written tradition—with its success story of prophecies redeemed, 
boldness vindicated, and the city itself a continuing testimony to 
triumph over the wilderness—exercises an almost hypnotic influ- 
ence not only over its historians but in the city’s present-day pub- 
licity. But historical traditions easily become a tangle of vested 
metaphors, blocking inquiry into the very questions they offer to 


°8Garwood, p. 23; it has been noted above that Garwood cannot be considered 
an authentic bearer of the written tradition; he devotes more of his text to Frank 
and Jesse James than to the coming of railroads to Kansas City. 


“4Geary to W. L. Campbell, Jan. 12, 1915, in “Pioneer Recollections” folder, Native 
Sons Archives. 
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solve. The conflicts between and within the traditions we have 
called “written” and “oral” mark a range of questions that remain 
open for new investigations and fresh judgment. It is quite clear that 
adequate local history can be written in terms of neither stereotype. 

Perhaps the most important suggestion to emerge from our exami- 
nation, however, deals not with the adequacy of Kansas City’s his- 
torical traditions, but rather with their effect upon and their place 
within the general history of American culture. Nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century local history comprises an enormous body of 
literature in this country; the attitudes and presuppositions en- 
shrined in this literature offer potential rewards to historical investi- 
gators. To some extent, what people believe about the history of 
their locale may shape their notions of how they ought to live in it 
and of the values they may hope to realize in their community. If, as 
Charles and Mary Beard once wrote, “the history of civilization may 
become an instrument of civilization itself}’ the course of American 
urban historiography may have operated in the formation of 
“urbane” and local attitudes. 
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Ambrose Bierce and Charles Warren Stoddard: 
Some Unpublished Correspondence* 
By M. E. GRENANDER 


FEW YEARS after the Civil War ended, a little band of California 

writers—Mark Twain, Ambrose Bierce, Joaquin Miller, Charles 
Warren Stoddard, and Prentice Mulford—descended on London to 
peddle their intellectual wares, some of them extending their hegira 
to the Continent. One of the friendliest members of the group was 
Stoddard, who had close ties with all the others; one of the most 
reserved was the aristocratic and standoffish Bierce. The letters 
Bierce and Stoddard wrote each other when both were abroad reveal 
much that was going on in their own lives and give incidental infor- 
mation on the activities of their mutual friends. 

Ambrose Bierce in later years was to look back on his stay in Eng- 
land from 1872 to 1875 as the happiest period of his life.‘ On De- 
cember 25, 1871, he had married the beautiful and wealthy Mollie 
Day. His father-in-law, Captain Day, gave him and his bride the 
munificent wedding present of a trip abroad; and in the spring of 
1872 the young couple set off from San Francisco, traveled through 
Wisconsin and Elkhart, Indiana, to visit Bierce’s relatives, and sailed 
from New York. They landed at Liverpool, which Bierce consid- 


ered “a wildly uninteresting commercial soil” where tourists were 


*I should like to record here my gratitude to the Research Foundation of State 
University of New York and to the trustees and staff of the Henry E. Huntington 
Library for summer research grants in 1956 and 1957, respectively, which made this 
study possible. I should like also to thank Tyrus Harmsen, the Huntington Library; 
Franklin Walker, Mills College; James D. Hart, the University of California at 
Berkeley; ey P Hammond, Bancroft Library of the University of California at 
Berkeley; and Carl Stroven, the University of Hawaii—all of whom generously 
shared their knowledge with me on special problems in connection with this paper. 

As I am editing a new and collected edition of the correspondence of Ambrose 
Bierce, I should Fe interested in hearing from readers who know the location of 
Bierce letters, particularly those in private hands. 


1Carey McWilliams, Ambrose Bierce: A Biography (New York, 1929), p. 118; 
Franklin Walker, San Francisco’s Literary Frontier (New York, 1939), pp. 348-349. 
The best accounts of this stage in Bierce’s life are given in McWilliams, pp. 96-118; 
Walker, passim; and Paul Fatout, Ambrose Bierce: The Devil’s Lexicographer 
(Norman, Okla., 1951), pp. 96-114. 
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bilked and only trade would flourish.’ He and Mollie lost no time 
in shaking its dust from their feet and hurrying on to London, which 
they found a delightful place, overrun by Americans. Bierce was 
constantly bumping into his compatriots at such standard tourist 
attractions as Trafalgar Square, St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and 
the Tower of London; while he found great numbers of them 
perched in theater boxes.* One of these visiting Americans was 
Bierce’s fellow Californian, Prentice Mulford, whom Bierce said 
every third man he met had just left.* 

He described with relish a boat race on the Thames in which an 
American team was defeated by the British, the horse races at Derby 
and Ascot, a concert, and his visits with other journalists.’ Moreover, 
he found London “the cleanest of cities”—cleaner than he had ever 
seen San Francisco’"—and British officials much more honest than 
their American counterparts, a fact that he attributed to the supe- 
rior rectitude of the Briton’s soul. (“I mean this judgment,’ he wrote 
bluntly, “as a reflection upon the American character:’)" He also 
acquired a lasting impression of “the Englishman” as “a warm- 
hearted chap—a sentimentalist a little ashamed of sentiment:’* He was 
charmed, too, with the English railway, which bowled him over the 


beautiful countryside at forty-five miles an hour; in comfort, con- 
venience, speed, and attractiveness he found British trains much 
superior to their American counterparts.’ As if all this were not 
enough, he found it cheaper to live in England “than to loaf about 


“Letter from England? written from London, Oct. 3, 1872; published in both 
Daily Alta California (hereafter referred to as DAC), Oct. 30, 1872, p. 1; and in 
Weekly Alta California (hereafter referred to as WAC), Nov. 2, 1872, p. 1. 

“Letter from London? WAC, Aug. 24, 1872, p. 7. 


“Our London Letter} June 3, 1872, WAC, July 6, 1872, p. 1; and DAC, July 11, 
1872, p. I. 

‘Ibid.; “Letter from London} June 10-11, 1872, WAC, July 13, 1872, p. 1, and 
DAC, July 21, 1872, p. 1; “Letter from London? June 25, 1872, DAC, July 22, 1872, 
p- 2, and WAC, July 27, 1872, p. 6, “Letter from London? July 7, 1872, DAC, July 
28, 1872, p. 1,and WAC, Aug. 3, 1872, p. 4. 

“Letter from London? WAC, Oct. 5, 1872, p. 1; and DAC, Oct. 20, 1872, p. 1. 


™Letter from London? Aug. 19, 1872, DAC, Oct. 25, 1872, p. 1; and WAC, Nov. 
2, 1872, p. 7. 

8Letter to Samuel Loveman, Aug. 5, 1909, Twenty-one Letters of Ambrose Bierce, 
ed. Samuel Loveman (Cleveland, 1922), p. 13. 


“Letter from England? Oct. 3, 1872, DAC, Oct. 30, 1872, p. 1; and WAC, Nov. 
2, 1872, p. 1. 
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the vicinity of New York”; hence London’s infestation with Ameri- 
cans. In short, he wrote, “this is a better country, has nicer people, 
and is in every way superior. You will infer from this that I like Eng- 
land, do—rather—ubette!”’*® 

Bierce’s English friends, in turn, were struck with his lucid and 
logical mind, and they marveled at such sybaritic tastes as his pen- 
chant for shilling cigars;"* for, however addicted he was to high 
thinking, the debonair American was no devotee of plain living. He 
met his share of notables, including Algernon Charles Swinburne, 
whom he characterized as a weak-faced, shifty-eyed little mario- 
nette who jerked about as if he were manipulated by strings. Accord- 
ing to Bierce, “Mr. Swinburne has brains, or he could not write the 
verse he does; he is insane, or he would not?”* And he met Mark 
Twain and had dinner with him “at one of the literary clubs” one 
evening in the autumn of 1872 shortly before he visited Stratford on 
Avon. For it was Stratford that Bierce was feverishly impatient to 
visit, and with the close of the London season he set out to pay his 
respects to that hallowed shrine, where Twain, whose name he 
found in the visitors’ book at Shottery, had already preceded him."* 

Yet Bierce was a sensitive and discerning man, and he saw clearly 
that all was not sweetness and light on the English scene. In particu- 
lar, he was horrified at the brutalized and half-starved condition of 
the British agricultural workers, whose plight moved him to sharp 
compassion and a stinging condemnation of the society that fostered 
such misery: 


I know of no more wretched class than the English farin laborers; and 
their existence in their present degraded state would be a lasting reproach 


10“Letter from London? WAC, Aug. 24, 1872, p. 7. Bierce’s estimate of the cost 
of living in England was borne out by Charles E. Pascoe in his A London Directory 
for American Travellers for 1874 (Boston, 1874), p. 7: “A visitor to London will 
find that he can live there cheaper than in almost any other city, offering the like 
attractions, in the world” 


11Unpublished letter, John Camden Hotten to Bierce, Aug. 23, 1872, Pforzheimer 
Misc. MSS-1505. I am grateful to the Carl H. Pforzheimer Library for permission 


to use this and other letters in the Pforzheimer Bierce collection cited subsequently 
here. 


12“Letter from London? Sept. 1, 1872, DAC, Oct. 26, 1872, p. 1; and WAC, Nov. 
2, 1872, p. 7. 


18“Letter from England} Oct. 3, 1872, DAC, Oct. 30, 1872, p. 1; and WAC, Nov. 
2, 1872, p. 1. 
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to the Government, if only that had ever aided and abetted their exist- 
ence in any state. When a man can ride all day in a direct line across his 
estates, and in so doing pass a thousand doors behind which Want 
crouches with hollow eyes, there is something radically wrong in the sys- 
tem under which that man lives."* 


Furthermore, the damp London climate aggravated his chronic 
asthma, and toward the end of 1872 the Bierces moved to Bristol, in 
Gloucestershire, where their first child, a son, Day, was born in 
December. Early in January- 187-3 Bierce spent a fortnight in Lon- 
don on business with his publisher; after returning to Bristol, he 
moved his family to Bath about the middle of February. In May they 
returned to the capital, settling in Hampstead, and that summer 
Mollie’s mother came for a visit. In the autumn of 1873, however, 
the whole family left for a month in Paris, Stoddard arriving in Lon- 
don during their absence. They returned to Hampstead, Bierce’s 
mother-in-law taking separate lodgings, but by the end of Novem- 
ber were back in Bath, where they were joined in January 1874 by 
Mrs. Day. 

While these domestic moves were taking place, Bierce, under the 
pen name “Dod Grile? had been active on the London journalistic 
and publishing fronts, primarily writing for Fun, then under the 
aegis of Tom Hood the Younger; and doing a column, “The Passing 
Showman) for Figaro, owned and edited by the vinegary American 
James Mortimer. Early in September 1872 Hood, a tireless punster 
and prankster, had taken Mark Twain to call on John Camden Hot- 
ten, the English publisher who was bringing out Bierce’s first book 
(The Fiend’s Delight), and introduced him as “Mr. Bryce’’ Hotten, 
however, who had a pictur _ of Twain, immediately produced it and 
identified his visitor. Both joker and jokee retailed the incident to 
Bierce. Each was delighted—Hotten because he had caught on to the 
imposture; Hood because Hotten had too promptly announced his 
discovery, instead of pretending to be deceived and allowing his 


14“Letter from London? June 25, 1872, DAC, July 22, 1872, p. 2; and WAC, July 
27, 1872, p. 6. Confirmation of Bierce’s view is furnished in a letter written in Nov. 
1876 by the English bluestocking Bessie Parkes Belloc (mother of Hilaire), whose 
residence in France had given her somewhat the same objective point of view as the 
visiting American’s. She wrote a friend: “The one creature I really care about, and 
who I long to see more happily circumstanced, is the agricultural labourer? See 
Marie Belloc Lowndes, The Young Hilaire Belloc (New York, 1956), p. 34. 
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visitors to make fools of themselves."* Hood remained Bierce’s closest 
English friend until his death on November 20, 1874, when he was 
succeeded as editor of Fun by another of Bierce’s friends, Henry 
Sampson. 

Figaro Bierce described as “a sharp little Frenchy publication” 
against which four libel suits had been brought in a single month, 
one by the novelist Charles Reade. Mortimer was “a Virginia fire- 
eater who was for some years dueling editor of a Parisian political 
sheet; and Bierce chortled with glee at the thought that “some 
articles ... from the pen of a San Franciscan journalist schooled in 
the amenities of the News Letter’* had found so harmonious an 
environment as Mortimer’s acerbic little periodical. Years later he 
still remembered the magazine with sentimental fondness.** 

Three books of “Dod Grile’s” also appeared in London: The 
Fiend’s Delight (John Camden Hotten, 1873), Nuggets and Dust 
(Chatto and Windus as successors to John Camden Hotten, 1873**), 
and Cobwebs (Fun Office, 1873). In 1874 Cobwebs was reissued 
by George Routledge and Sons with the extended title of Cobwebs 
from an Empty Skull. All three books were collections of Bierce’s 
journalistic writings, and, though he deprecated these maiden efforts 
not only at the time they appeared but also in later years, parts of 
them found their way into Volumes VI, VIII, IX, and XII of his 
Collected Works. 

Meanwhile Charles Warren Stoddard, who had become a Roman 


15Hotten to Bierce, Sept. 7, 1872, Pforzheimer Misc. MSS-1507; and Hood to 
Bierce, [Sept. 9, 1872], Pforzheimer Misc. MSS-1531. 


16“Letter from London} June 10, 1872, WAC, July 13, 1872, p. 1; and DAC, July 
21, 1872, p. 1. 


17Unpublished letter to Percival Pollard, Jan. 14, 1894, now in the Berg Collection, 
New York Public Library. 


18Both The Fiend’s Delight and Nuggets and Dust (undated on their title pages) 
were published in 1873, not 1872, as is commonly supposed. The publishing history 
of these books was a complicated one, and, although negotiations were begun be- 
tween Hotten and Bierce in 1872 and Hotten had advertised Nuggets and Dust in 
that year, neither book appeared until 1873. The Fiend’s Delight was the first of the 
two—and indeed Bierce’s first published book. A group of letters from Hotten to 
Bierce, now in the Bierce collection of the Pforzheimer Library, indicate clearly 
the 1873 dates for both books. Moreover, Hotten’s publishing business was purchased 
from his widow by Chatto and Windus after his death on June 14, 1873 (DNB). Thus 
the date 1872, which both Starrett and Gaer assign to Nuggets and Dust in their 
Bierce bibliographies, is clearly wrong. 
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Catholic in 1867 after much spiritual turmoil,”* was probing the Lon- 
don literary world.*® He had sent Tom Hood (along with numerous 
other authors) a copy of his first book, Poems (San Francisco: A. 
Roman and Company, 1867), when it appeared. Having thus begun 
a correspondence with Hood, he had written him in 1872 asking 
about the chances of publishing in England a volume of essays con- 
cerning his experiences in the South Pacific. Hood in turn had en- 
listed Bierce’s aid in finding a publisher for Stoddard’s book, and 
Bierce had tried to interest John Camden Hotten in it.** To every- 
one’s satisfaction, however, Stoddard found an American publisher, 
James R. Osgood and Company of Boston, under whose imprint 
South-Sea Idyls, which was to remain Stoddard’s most famous book, 
appeared in 1873. 

But Stoddard, still eager to explore Europe, got a fifteen-dollar-a- 
week roving commission from the San Francisco Chronicle and 
sailed from New York October 4, 1873," on the City of Chester. He 
arrived in Liverpool about October 13 and, proceeding directly to 
London, went to Hampstead to see Bierce. As the Bierces had al- 
ready left for Paris, however, he spent the night in a Hampstead 
lodginghouse, going the next day to the Fun office at 80 Fleet Street 
to pick up his mail. There he found letters from Bierce** and Joaquin 
Miller, the latter directing him to 11 Museum Street, Bloomsbury, 
where Miller and Prentice Mulford lived in a lodginghouse Stod- 
dard described as literally standing “on end, for it was only one 
room wide, with four stories, and a basement, which a ray of sun- 
shine was never known to enter:’** Worse than the dinginess of these 
quarters, however, was the fact that Miller and Mulford, like Bierce, 
were also out of town. 


19F or the story of his religious conversion see his A Troubled Heart and How It 
Was Comforted at Last (Notre Dame, Ind., 1885). 


20Information on Stoddard is taken, except where otherwise indicated, fom DAB; 
Walker; and (especially) Carl Stroven, “A Life of Charles Warren Stoddard? 
unpubl. diss. (Duke Univ., 1939). The latter source is used by permission of Duke 
University Library and Professor Stroven. 


*1Bierce to Stoddard, Dec. 29, 1872, Huntington Library, HM troro2. 


22Letters from Stoddard to Jeanne C. Smith Carr, Aug. 5 and Oct. 3, 1873, Hun- 
tington Library, CA 165 and CA 166. 


23Sept. 28, 1873, Huntington Library, HM to10s. 
24“An Adriatic Queen) National Magazine, XXV (1906), 130. 
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Stoddard had better luck with his call on Mark Twain, who was 
in London lecturing on the Sandwich Islands.** Clemens was about 
to take a short American holiday, but before setting out arranged 
to hire Stoddard as a companion-secretary, with merely nominal 
duties, on his return. During the interim, as Joaquin Miller was in 
Rome, Stoddard inherited both his room in the Bloomsbury lodg- 
ings and his flirtatious young protégée, Josie Allen, a flower girl 
Miller had taken off the streets and to whose Galatea he had been 
playing Pygmalion, despite his engagement to another woman. Stod- 
dard promptly took a gallant interest in Josie, sharing his meals with 
her and squiring her about the city.** So sentimental was his account 
of their téte-a-tétes that one friend almost fancied him to have been 
in love with her.” 

But she was not his only diversion. Prentice Mulford, on his re- 
turn, moved into Miller’s room with Stoddard, and the two men 
explored London together. One of their favorite pastimes was go- 
ing to St. John’s Wood for the “Saturday Evenings” of Lady Duffus 
Hardy (wife of the baronet Sir Thomas Hardy) and her daughter 
Iza. The two women were novelists who enjoyed entertaining Cali- 
fornia writers; their circle included also Joaquin Miller and Mark 


Twain, who had reported that Miller was engaged to Iza Duffus 
Hardy.” Stoddard’s friendship with her was a lasting one, as their 
correspondence indicates.” 


25Overland Monthly (hereafter referred to as OM), XII (1874), 188. See also 
Walter Francis Frear, Mark Twain and Hawaii (Chicago, 1947), pp. 215-216; and 
Fred W. Lorch, “Mark Twain’s Public Lectures in England in 1873? American 
Literature, XXIX (1957), 297-304. 

26See “Hampstead Heath” and “Bloomsbury Lodgings’ Exits and Entrances 
(Boston, 1903), pp. 277-320. These two “London Sketches” appeared originally in 
OM, XIV (1875), 17-24 and 123-130, as “Bloomsbury Lodgings” In these sketches, 
Josie is portrayed as a coquettish little flirt, whom Miller (“J—”) has fled for the 
sake of his peace of mind, and who dangles Stoddard during Mulford’s (“Junius’”) 
absence in the country. 

27Unpublished letter, Henry Edwards to Stoddard, June 27, 1875, Huntington 
Library, HM 24291. 

28Mark Twain to Mary Mason Fairbanks, July 6, 1873; / rk Twain to Mrs. Fair- 
banks, ed. Dixon Wecter (San Marino, Calif., 1949), p. 174. This letter includes a 
long description of the Hardy family. Miller and Miss Hardy did not marry. He had 
been legally separated from his first wife in 1869, but his precise marital status at 
the time of his engagement seems to have been ambiguous. 


2°Unpublished letters from Iza Duffus Hardy to Stoddard, Huntington Library. 


Stoddard mentions her warmly in a letter to Will Stuart, April 3, 1881, Huntington 
Library, HM 2982. 
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Late in November 1873, when Mark Twain returned from Amer- 
ica, Stoddard joined him in his suite at the Langham Hotel, Portland 
Place, describing his stay as follows: 


I was just living with Mark Twain at the “Langham”; we had our suit of 
rooms and lived in a kind of gorgeous seclusion that was broken only by 
our nightly trip to the Lecture Hall where Mark was holding forth. 

We talked and talked and talked. He saw few people: he was nervous 
and ill and childish and no one suited him but me, and sometimes I did not 
exactly suit. But we were together night and day and we went deep into 
each other[’]s lives. I deeper into his than he into mine, for he loved to 
talk and I to listen and then there are so few who care to look into my case 
beyond the mere surface-ripple.*° 


During the Christmas holidays the two traveled about together. But 
in January, having seen Twain off to New York from Liverpool, the 
vagabond Stoddard resumed his solitary wanderings, touring Ches- 
ter, Coventry, Kenilworth Castle, and Stratford on Avon, where on 
January 23 he slept in Anne Hathaway’s bed after a cozy supper 
with the ancient couple who lived in her cottage."* From Stratford 
Stoddard returned to London, where an illustrated English edition 
of his South-Sea Idyls had just been published by Chatto and Windus 
under the title Summer Cruising in the South Seas (1874), the pub- 
lishers rejecting “Idyls” as a name because it suggested poetry; the 
book was dedicated to Tom Hood. 

In February 1874 Stoddard stayed briefly in Charlotte Street 
with Wallis Mackay (the artist who had illustrated his book) and 
Mackay’s two brothers.** Joaquin Miller, however, was writing 
from Rome, urging him to come to the Ecernal City,** and so he set 


8°Stoddard to Jeanne C. Smith Carr, March 30, 1874, Huntington Library, CA 
167. I am grateful to the Huntington Library for permission to quote from this and 
other unpublished letters in its collections that are cited in this article. See also Stod- 
dard’s “A Humourist Abroad? Exits and Entrances, pp. 61-74; Mark Twain’s Auto- 
biography, ed. Albert Bigelow Paine (New York, 1924), I, 139-143; OM, XII (1874), 
188. 

31A letter Stoddard wrote from Anne Hathaway’s Cottage to San Francisco friends 
describing his visit is printed in OM, XII (1874), 285. See also “A Shottery Tryst” 
and “The Strolling Players in Stratford? Exits and Entrances, pp. 77-96 and 99-121. 
These essays appeared originally in OM, XII (1874), 404-410, and XIV (1875), 366- 
373+ 

32“Chambers in Charlotte Street? Exits and Entrances, pp. 321-349. This essay 
appeared originally in OM, XIV (1875), 241-250. 

88Nov. 30, 1873, and two undated, Huntington Library, HM 11253, HM 11256, 
and HM 11259. See also Stoddard’s “A Modern Monte Cristo} National Magazine, 
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off. He missed his train when he got out for lunch at the village of 
Culoz, near Geneva, and arrived in Rome about the middle of Feb- 
ruary sans coat, baggage, pocketbook, train ticket, money, and Mil- 
ler’s address, all of which he had left on the train. (His luggage was 
to go chasing about the Continent, not to be restored to him until 
he was in Venice, one year and ten days later.) It was carnival time, 
Rome was crowded, and Stoddard had to sleep on a hotel bench 
until midnight, when he got an unclaimed room. The next day he 
made connections with Miller at the English bank in the Piazza di 
Spagna. It was a strange encounter.* Miller wrote years later of 
the “pale, slim ghost” who wept on his shoulder, while Stoddard 
described Joaquin as a self-consciously picturesque Bohemian 
shrouded in an enormous hat and cape whose bizarre disguise he 
failed to penetrate until he was given a heavily ringed hand to shake. 
This apparition, “a modified edition of the original Joaquin, adapted 
to continental circulation; took Stoddard home and loaned him 
some clothes, first making him swear never to reveal the location 
of the Miller habitat. 

In a few days, however, Stoddard found a pleasant room of his 
own and began hobnobbing with painters, sculptors, and writers 
in the Café Greco. Rome called up reminiscences of The Marble 
Faun and The Ring and the Book; indeed, literary and artistic 
associations confronted him at every turn. Nor did he forget that 
Rome was the center of Catholic Christendom; he piously per- 
formed his devotions at Saint Peter’s and numbered among his 
friends such prominent ecclesiastics as Cardinal Franchi, who ac- 
companied him to an audience with Pope Pius IX. Stoddard was 
greatly impressed with the wit, grace, and charm of the handsome 
cardinal and wrote in glowing terms of a splendid dinner in the pre- 
late’s honor, with champagne and ices, at which the distinguished 
and magnificently dressed churchmen made the outnumbered lay 


XXIV (1906), 463: “One day, in London, I received a letter from Joaquin Miller, 
who was then in Rome. . .. In it he said I was to join him at once in Rome, and see all 
the sights of the carnival and share the fun and the frolic? 


84Miller’s account of this meeting is found in “Charles Warren Stoddard? OM, 
XXVI (1895), 379-380; Stoddard’s in Stroven, pp. 179-181, and in “The Poet of the 
Sierras Exits and Entrances, PP. 227-229. The two versions differ in some minor 
details. “The Poet of the Sierras” appeared originally in OM, XXVII (1896), 664- 
673. 
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guests in their “claw-hammer coats” look like “picked chickens:’ 
Yet in spite of his warm reception by this learned and cosmopolite 
group and the aesthetic delights of the city, he found Rome “a 
dreadful disappointment” and the Italians “vain, artificial, incon- 
stant and untrue!”’** As the summer wore on, the weather grew al- 
most unbearably hot, and the city was so thickly encrusted with 
traditions that at last he became indifferent to them and thought 
nostalgically of home. 

But while Stoddard yearned for California, Bierce was growing 
increasingly fond of England, as the following letter to Stoddard 
shows.** It was sent from Leamington, where the Bierces had moved 
in the spring after wintering in Bath. 


20 South Parade, 
Leamington, Warwickshire, 


My Dear Charles; April 26th, 1874. 

I ought to have written you long ago, if only to let you know that I 
have left Bath. We have been here (of course you know the place) for 
several weeks, and are very sarang 3 situated indeed. When are you 
coming home? that is, to London; for I hope you begin to look on 
England as your home. I was sorry to leave Bath, for I wanted to show 
you the place this summer. But of course you will want to see Kenil- 
worth, Warwick, and Stratford-on-Avon again.*’ You have no notion 


8°Stoddard to Jeanne C. Smith Carr, March 30 and July 8, 1874, Huntington Li- 
brary, CA 167 and CA 168. See also OM, XIII (1874), 92. 


36This letter (HM 10118), like the others from Bierce to Stoddard, is owned by, 
and reproduced by permission of, the Huntington Library, whose Bierce collection 
includes eighteen earlier letters from Bierce to Stoddard. I have included in this 
article, however, only the letters for which I have found replies from Stoddard. 
The Stoddard letters to Bierce are from the collections of the Stanford and Yale 
University libraries, The two-sided correspondence is of biographical importance 
in understanding and interpreting the period 1874-1875 in the lives of both Bierce 
and Stoddard; it is also of interest in showing the progress and nature of the friend- 
ship between the two men, At this period of his career Bierce used the signature 
“A. G; he was later to change it to “Ambrose” because of satirical allusions to 
“Almighty God” Bierce. His letters are remarkable for their clarity and legibility, 
Stoddard’s for their bad spelling, erratic Fey es and bewildering syntax, and 
illegibility. On the latter score, George Henry Boker once complained that Stod- 
dard must write with a paintbrush, a broomstick, or the stump of a California red- 
wood. Boker to Stoddard, June 29, 1868, and Sept. 9, 1869, in Jay B. Hubbell, Poe 4 
Henry Boker, Paul Hamilton Hayne, and Charles Warren Stoddard: Some Unpub- 
lished Letters’ AL, V (1933), 161, 164-165. 


87For Bierce’s descriptions of these three places, see Nuggets and Dust, pp. 41-54. 
The essay “Stratford-on-Avon; pp. 41-45, first appeared in a more extended form 
in DAC, Oct. 30, 1872, p. 1; and in WAC, Nov. 2, 1872, p. 1. 
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of the beauty of the country now when it is green. So I shall hope to 
see you here in June or July. (This in your ear: My wife is expecting 
to be confined about the middle of May; so I can’t see any one before 
then with satisfaction. At least she won't see any one.) Mrs. Day is with 
us, but will sail for New York when the event alluded to has duly oc- 
curred. 
Is Miller in Rome? My love to him. I see Ben, Avery** has got the ap- 
gr va to the Chinese mission, of which I am very glad, though 
don’t know him. Have you any news? I have not. My correspondence 
with America has nearly died out, and that with London is desultory 
and barren of interest. Hope you did not address any letters to me at 
Bath after I came away. 
Do let me know what you are up to, and how you like the Holy, 
but somewhat eccentric, 
Mrs. B. and Mrs. D. wish to be remembered. 
Very truly yours, 
A. G. Bierce. 


One midnight in early June Stoddard and three friends, return- 
ing to Rome from Frascati, were crossing the campagna on horse- 
back. Wild dogs frightened their horses, the four men were sep- 
arated, and Stoddard’s horse stepped off a bridge, throwing him 
into the dry stream bed below, where he lay in a daze all night 
with a compound fracture of the left arm. The next day a passing 
wine cart took him to Rome. His arm became infected, an opera- 
tion was necessary, and he spent two weeks in the hospital with his 
arm in an ice pack—“a baby glacier” Despite the consolation of 
friends—including priests, bishops, and archbishops—and a long 
autograph letter on parchment from the Pope,*® Stoddard had a 
difficult time. In the following letter, he describes his accident to 
Bierce.** 

88Benjamin Parke Avery (1828-1875), journalist and diplomat, was born in New 
York City and came to San Francisco in 1849. After a stint as an unsuccessful gold 
miner he became a successful antislavery Republican journalist and was instrumental 
in carrying California for Lincoln. He was for ten years editor of the San Francisco 
Bulletin and for six months, just prior to his appointment by President Grant as 
United States Minister yt pes to China in 1874, editor of the OM. He died 


in Peking Nov. 8, 1875. DAB; National Cyclopedia of American Biography, I, 319; 
OM, XIII (1874), 281 and 483. 


8*Stoddard to Jeanne C. Smith Carr, July 8, 1874, Huntington Library, CA 168. 
°Miller, “Charles Warren Stoddard? OM, pp. 380-381. 


*1$tanford University Libraries, Division of Special Collections, M-2007. Both 
letters in the Stanford collections are reproduced by permission of the Stanford 
University Libraries. 
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Dear Biercy Rome June (?) 74. 

Do you know why I’ve left your last welcome letter so long un- 
answered? 

I was crossing the Campagna at midnight with some Roman friends: 
the night was frightfully opaque[;] in fact we did it for a lark albeit 
we were perfectly sober. 

Well, at One AM—my horse and I went over a _ [sic] two 
or three feet hight [sic] and I struck out with my left among the rocks. 
Behold the consequences! | shall never again strike out with my left! 
They took me to the Bank (Eyre & Matteini) where one of the boys 
lived and there I was deposited for two weeks—drawing more interest 
than I ever thought myself capable of doing. 

I had two Surgeons to begin with; a third was called, then a fourth 
who came with two assistants. Six in all and I am not yet well! 

I forgot to say that the arm will probably be stiff a bit. Isn’t it too 
bad? [These two sentences are a marginal addition. | 

My arm was badly dislocated, it was four hours before I could get 
under the hands of the first surgeon and two weeks before an attempt 
was made to set it. Then a 2d setting became nessisary [sic] (both times 
under the influence of chloroform; one hour and a half the last time 
and five, no six men holding me down for I raised considerable thun- 
der). 

The result is a dreary month (albeit friends have been wondrous 
kind and I was under the supervision of a blond Countess**). More 
agony in prospect for I have to f° a occasional gymnastics that 
knock my pluck endways. My plans are dislocated also, 

I hope to go to Venice next week (if the Surgeons will agree to it) 
and my address is there fore [sic] Care of the U. S. Consul, Venice. I 
wrote you a letter directed to Bath; it had in it some leaves for Mrs. B 
—did you get it?** 

How I would like to see you! I trust that things are all right in your 
home by this time. Congratulations if they are. 

No news. Sam Williams is to edit the Overland. Miller will probably 
go to Venice for a few weeks. I have a special Indulgence Sones the 


“2The identity of the “blond Countess” cannot be satisfactorily established, but 
she was probably the “Pink Countess” who drove about with Joaquin Miller. 


#8On March 12 Bierce had written Stoddard (Huntington Library, HM 10117): 
“{If you come to Bath,} fetch Mrs. Bierce some laurel leaves, or cypress, from the 
‘little breaches’ of the Coliseum. You know Manfred speaks of the cypress business; 
yy a he says ivy has knocked the laurel perfectly cold. This is probably one 
of his lies’ 


44Samuel Williams was a journalist with the San Francisco Bulletin, where he had 
been associated with Avery, for about sixteen years. An upstate New Yorker, he 
learned the printer’s trade in Utica and had been an associate editor of both the Utica 
Herald and the Albany Evening Journal. He attended Williams College in Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, where Mark Hopkins was one of his teachers, and before taking 
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Pope signed by him self [sic]—he is said to have the Evil Eye and my 
fractured elbow is the consequence.** But I am getting even by visiting 
some of the miraculous madonnas of Rome. 

With love to all 

Your friend, 

C. W. Stoddard 


Stoddard’s withered arm continued to bother him; after it healed 
it was stiff at the elbow, hanging, he said, at his side “like a flail!’ 
But in spite of his unhappy physical condition he was trying to 
plan another book from his journalistic writings. In addition to his 
letters to the San Francisco Chronicle, he had for the last few years 
been publishing in the Golden Era, the Overland Monthly, the 
Daily Alta California, Lippincott’s Magazine, Scribner’s Monthly, 
and the Atlantic Monthly. Hearts of Oak, a serialized novelette, 


up his Albany post had spent nearly two years abroad, visiting Heidelberg, Paris, and 
the Near East. See W. C. Bartlett, “Samuel Williams, Journalist? Californian, 1V 
(1881), 323-330. 

The question of Avery’s successor as editor of the OM, which suspended publica- 
tion with the Dec. 1875 issue, is a vexed one. There are four candidates: Williams, 
William C. Bartlett, Walt M. Fisher, and T. A. Harcourt and Fisher as co-editors. 
The DAB article on Benjamin Avery agrees with Stoddard in naming Williams, 
whose services had been secured for the Overland in its early days by Anton Roman, 
its founder. Bartlett is the candidate of Ella Sterling Cummins Mighels, whose 
authority is John H. Carmany, the second publisher. See her The Story of the Files 
(San Francisco, 1893), p. 145. Mrs. Mighels’ book, however, is not notable for its 
accuracy, and it seems lively that she has transposed Bartlett’s position in the suc- 
cession of OM editors. Frank Luther Mott, in A History of American Magazines, 
1865-1885 (Cambridge, Mass., 1938), Ill, 406, names Walt M. Fisher as Avery’s 
successor, citing the Publishers’ Weekly for Feb. 12, 1876 (p. 198), which in turn 

uotes the San Francisco Bulletin. Walker (p. 262) agrees with the Bulletin article 
that Bartlett was Avery’s predecessor, not his successor, adding that Avery “was 
just getting the magazine back on its feet when he was appointed American Minister 
to China; two Englishmen connected with H. H. Bancroft’s historical plant, T. A. 
Harcourt and Walt Fisher, piloted the journal during its dying days abet most of 
the best local writers had gone east’ 


5 Actually, Stoddard thought Pius IX a charming and magnetic man (see his letter 
in OM, XIII [1874], 92). The comment to Bierce deserves comparison with that 
published in A Troubled Heart (p. 149): “Shade of our most Holy Father Pio Nono, 
whose powerful intercession | now humbly crave: it was at thy feet I knelt twice 

‘and thrice, thy mellifluous voice I heard, thy hand that was laid upon my brow, 
and thy pen that signed my plenary indulgence. Thy blessing has consecrated this 
precious crucifix now hanging by my bedside, and this statue of thy great prede- 
cessor, whose chair thou didst gloriously fill so many years; these beads and medals 
passed from thy hand to me, sweet saint, thou that wast the father of the Fathers 
who father us! Once Bishop of Rome, head of the Church Militant, Vicar of Christ 
on earth—now in the glory of the Church Triumphant,—may the efficacy of the 
grace thou didst impart to me abide with me forever!” 


*°Stoddard to Jeanne C. Smith Carr, July 8, 1874, Huntington Library, CA 168. 
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appeared in the Overland Monthly from April through July 1871. 
Swallow Flights appeared in the Daily Alta California at fairly 
regular intervals, though with lessening frequency, from August 
21, 1871, to May 26, 1872; and in the Golden Era from December 
29, 1872, to March 9, 1873. “A Swallow Flight” was also to appear 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, April 23, 1876. The three publishers 
he refers to in the next letter‘'—Routledge, Chatto, and Osgood— 
were all ones that he or Bierce had had dealings with. Routledge 
had at one time apparently planned to publish the English edition 
of Stoddard’s South-Sea Idyls,“* and he published Bierce’s Cobwebs 
from an Empty Skull in 1874. Chatto and Windus had published 
Summer Cruising in the South Seas early in 1874; this firm was also 
the publisher of Bierce’s Nuggets and Dust. James R. Osgood and 
Company, Boston, had published Stoddard’s South-Sea Idyls in 
1873. 

In this letter Stoddard refers also to the predicament Joaquin 
Miiler, that inveterate skirt-chaser, had got himself involved in with 
a married woman in Rome. Called the “Pink Countess?’ she was a 
blonde who dressed completely in pink and entertained her intimate 
friends in a pink boudoir. She and Miller used to go driving to- 
gether in the afternoons, while Stoddard and her husband, a kind 
and gentle man, strolled the Pincio together or drove about Rome 
seeing the tourist sights. Apparently the unsuspicious Count at first 
saw no harm in his wife’s friendship with Miller, But Rome was 
gossiping about the relationship, and the gossip, according to Stod- 
dard,, was particularly vicious: 

The foreign colonies in the European capitals are hot-beds of gossip, 
but I venture to say that there are no gossips more venomous or meaner 
than those of Rome. The Pink Countess and the Poet drove daily and 
were seen of all who had eyes to see. ... Rumors were rife. There were 


gossips even in the Cafe Greco, and the male gossip is a formidable 
rival to his glib-tongued sister.“ 


At last, irritated by the wagging tongues and egged on by a rather 
sinister family friend who had appeared on the scene, the Count 


4TYale Bierce collection. The three Stoddard letters from this collection are re- 
produced by permission of the Yale University Library. 


480M, XII (1874), 188. 
49“The Pink Countess; National Magazine, XXIV (1906), 140, 141. 
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grew jealous, His attitude culminated in a vulgar three-way brawl. 
But he and his Mephistophelean friend were, even together, no 
match physically for the husky Joaquin, who trounced them both 
and then fled Rome. The Countess also disappeared. Stoddard 
claimed that later, in Venice, he glimpsed Joaquin and the Countess 
in a gondola together on the Grand Canal, but did not speak to 
them; and that the Count eventually wrote him a letter from Paris, 
where he had been joined by his wife. According to the letter, the 
two were completely reconciled; the Count had decided his sus- 
picions of Miller were baseless, and he had finally written the med- 
dling friend who had aroused his jealousy a curt note to that effect.” 


care of Eyre & Matteini. 
No 5 Via Condotti. 
Rome. 30 June 74— 
Dear Bierc 
Still in the Eternal City—it is Eternal and no mistake: Arm as stiff as 
a statue and small chance of ever getting much limber out of it. Thank 
God it is no worse. 
I want to ask your advice. My other Overland Sketches—not trop- 
pical [sic] and therefore moral—I'd like to pet into book shape. 
I said as much lately to Routledge (who had asked the notice of any 


50Miller described the Pink Countess in The One Fair Woman (New York, 1876), 
a novel Stoddard claimed embodied much of their Roman life (see “The Poet of the 
Sierras; Exits and Entrances, p. 229). It has two heroines. The two-dimensional An- 
nette, “the one fair woman) is supposedly modeled after Mrs. Frank Leslie, but the 
identity of the blond Pink Countess, whose character is much more fully developed, 
is not known. For Stoddard’s version of this musical comedy episode, see his “The 
Pink Countess loc. cit., 136-143. There seem to be some minor inaccuracies in this 
article, _— probably on the grounds that Stoddard, writing over a ) aya 
century after the events he was describing, was hazy in his recollection of a few de- 
tails. The “Adriatic Queen? a blond countess he describes in another article, loc. cit., 
may also be the Pink Countess, although Stoddard writes as if he had first met her in 
Venice. This essay is not completely trustworthy in all particulars, either. But it 
deserves comparison with pp. 463-475 of The One Fair Woman. 


‘1George Routledge (1812-1888), the energetic British publisher of “The Railway 
Library? was born at Brampton in Cumberland. Though in early life he was also a 
bookseller and stationer, he is known chiefly for his publication of cheap reprints, 
beginning in 1848 with Cooper's The Pilot, firs work in “The Railway Library? and 
including Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Although he sometimes pirated the works of Ameri- 
can writers, he often paid his authors large sums. He also published expensive books, 
including original works by Longfellow and Prescott. He visited America in 1854 
and established a branch in New York. In 1865 his firm became George a 

e 


and Sons and moved to 7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. He retired in 1887, and died t 
next year (DNB). 
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future movement of mine in that direction) but he is “not in the vein” 

Now shall I say aught to Chatto? Hearts of Oak I reserve for the 
juveniles, But a dozen sketches in the Overland, Lippincott and the 
Atlantic (they are to appear soon) together with a little judicious clip- 
ping from the best of the Swallow Flights will make a book the size 
of the “Summer Cruizing [sic]:?” What would you advise me to do? 
Osgood will probably publish them—at least he says he will. 

I'd as lieve they came out in London in the shilling shops—I can give 
my copy wright [sic] or hold it—and that’s how the matter stands. 

I don|’|t understand how Chatto feels about my other book or me; 
why don|[’]t he advertise it? I see no notices and fear it is a dead failure. 
I hope you are well and have the use of both elbows. I trust Mrs. B— 
and the family enjoy good health. I’d give a planet to be with you these 
days—wouldn’t I though? Miller has got into a woman scrape in Rome 
—Rome howls as is its wont—and M— goes to Venice. es [sic] 
thought. When the Seven Hills are against you take to water? 

Do you see my letters in the Chronic ill [sic] and are they as bad as 
they might be? 

y the way—I believe Miller has been badly used by the Scandal 
Mongers and if you hear a mean thing of him don[’]t believe it—write 
me what you hear and I'll tell you my version of it. 

What ever [sic] sin he may be guilty of I don[’|t believe he would 
betray a friend and that after the friend had shown him the greatest 
kindness—this is what they say of him in Rome and it will be a hard 


story to live down. If you will write me soon (within a week of the 
date of your receiving this) address me here—beyond that—Care of 
the U. S. Consul, Venice. 


Ever truly yours, 
C. W. Stoddard 


The Bierces were having their difficulties, too. Their second son, 
Leigh, was born at Leamington on April 29, 1874."* Shortly there- 
after Mrs. Day, having seen her daughter through her second ac- 
couchement, returned to San Francisco, and Mollie was left with 
two infant sons on her hands and a husband submerged by a flood 
of journalistic hack work. In his essay, “Working for an Empress;’** 
Bierce says that “in the spring of 1874” he was “connected with 
several London newspapers.’ Fun and Figaro are, of course, the two 
“weekly” publications Bierce alludes to in the following letter 
(Huntington Library, HM tor1g). The “occasional” was the 


52The birth was registered in the District of Warwick on June 8; a certified copy 
of the entry is on file at the General Register Office, Somerset House, London. 


583T he Collected Works of Ambrose Bierce, 1 (New York, 1909), 349. 
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Lantern, a gorgeously polychromatic publication of which only 
two issues appeared, those of May 18, 1874, and July 15, 1874. 
These were subsidized by the widowed Empress Eugénie of 
France, then a wealthy exile in England, in order to copyright the 
title and forestall scurrilous attacks against her by Henri Rochefort, 
who was threatening to publish his La Lanterne in an English edi- 
tion. The Lantern was written entirely by Bierce, who had been 
recommended to the Empress by James Mortimer.™* But it is now 
possible to scotch the persistent rumor that the other two publica- 
tions were the Bat and the Cuckoo,* since it has been established 
that the Cuckoo was published from March 11 to October 8, 1881; 
and the Bat from March 31, 1885, to February 28, 1888." 


20 South Parade, Leamington. 
My Dear Charles; July 4th 1874. 

I am a beast not (to) have answered your other letter. But I have had 
a deal of worry of my own. Let me see: I don’t know when I did write 
you. I do know that I am extremely sorry for your accident, and wish 
you were here in Leamington; though what with my having more work 
than I can do, and Mrs. B. having two babies and a nursemaid to look 
after, I fear it would be agreeable only as change,—to you, that is; to 
us it would be not comparatively but abeobutety agreeable. You must 
come up anyhow when you are again in the island. Did I tell you the 
letter you sent me to Bath is received? Mrs, B. thanks you for the “fine 
herbs” nourished with poet-juices. 

As to the book “Cruisings,’ I know nothing further than that Chatto 
wrote me last Winter, or in the early Spring,—since which I have not 
heard from him—that it was selling as well as he expected it would. 
Being a gongs he would probably not confess as much to you. There 
is, | find, only one way to do in matters of this kind: make up your 
book ready for the printer, then submit it. Believe me the “relations” 
between author and publisher have no other basis than a purely com- 
mercial one, and the more briefly business-like they are the better. 
When you have anything to sell put it into shape and sell it to the 
highest bidder. I can chink of no reason why you should not write to 


54For Bierce’s account of this episode, see his “Working for an Empress; Works, I, 
349-359. 


58See Eric Partridge, “Ambrose Bierce’ London Mercury, XVI (1927), 626; Mc- 
Williams, p. 97; Walker, pp. 336-337; and Fatout, p. 110. 


56British Union-Catalogue of Periodicals, ed. James D. Stewart, Muriel E. Ham- 
mond, Erwin Saenger (London, 1955). 
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Chatto telling him what you propose, but I am very sure he’ll answer to 
the same effect that I have done, namely, that he’ll be happy to look at 
what you've got. But perhaps you have none on hand, and won't have 
till you get them in American print—in which case you would have no 
English Ney ae If that is the case I am quite unable to advise you, 
as I don’t know if any course would give you property in them here. 
Chatto would tell you—and I think quite honestly—about that. 

I hear nothing from London—don’t know what’s going on—don’t 
wish to. Tom writes me three lines of nothing occasionally—Mortimer 
three sheets (in the wind) of business—and Sampson has written me 
once, I believe, since I’ve been here. Therefore I have not had the hap- 
piness to hear Miller’s character defamed, and don’t know what you 
allude to. Don’t tell me. I did hear, now that I think of it, that he had 
acted “like a hog”—not very definite that—about “Josie;’ and that she 
was married to Prentice Mulford. I did not ask for particulars, and had 
quite forgotten both pieces of information. If you see Miller give him 
love.*? 

never saw but one of your Chronicle letters—no, two; one from 
Boston, the other from Hampstead. The ass who aggravates the vacancy 


®™Miller, after bringing Josie Allen to the Bloomsbury lodgings, had gone off to 
Rome and left her; moreover, his engagement to Iza Duffus Hardy had been reported 
as early as July 1873. Nevertheless, a warm friendship seems to have existed between 
the two women. Prentice Mulford (1834-1891), who was born in Sag Harbor, Long 
Island, came to San Francisco late in 1856. After working as a miner, schoolteacher 
(referred to by Bierce in The Fiend’s Delight, p. 49), and comic lecturer, he began 
contributing, in 1865, poems and essays signed “Dogberry” to the Golden Era. He 
later joined its staff, wrote for the Dramatic (later San Francisco) Chronicle, and in 
1868 edited the Democratic Stockton Gazette. In 1872 he went to Europe on a Cali- 
fornia promotional scheme financed by San Francisco businessmen, writing letters 
from abroad to the San Francisco Bulletin and contributing to Tom Hood’s Fun. 
Though Bierce thought him “a growler by constitution” and made fun of him as 
“Dismal Jimmy; Mulford was a great favorite of Mollie’s, His marriage to Josie was 
reported to Bierce by Henry Sampson on April 30, 1874. He returned to New York 
with his bride that year almost penniless. Bierce never saw him again. Although for a 
time Mulford seemed “happy and contented” with Josie, they separated because, ac- 
cording to rumor, she posed nude for commercial artists. “The fault; according to 
one observer, “was all hers, though of course one can never tell what these things 
mean.’ Mulford lectured, did journalistic and autobiographical writing, and eventu- 
ally retired to a little cabin in the New Jersey woods, where he began writing “New 
Thought” essays and books on the thesis that men should advance their mental pow- 
ers, cultivate serenity, and reach perfection of spirit through successive reincarna- 
tions. This phase of his career achieved the immortality of a footnote in William 
James's The Varieties of Religious Experience, Modern Library ed. (New York, 
1936), p. 488. James, in discussing such cock-and-bull stories as the belief that a corpse 
will bleed in the presence of its murderer, says that contemporary “mind-cure” liter- 
ature, as exemplified by Mulford’s works, was “full of sympathetic magic” Mulford 
went through a period of depression and melancholy, set out on May 24, 1891, for a 
solitary cruise around Long Island, and on May 30 was found dead in his dory in 
Sheepshead Bay. Josie married again and outlived both her husbands, the second dy- 
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of my chair in the News Letter®* office occasionally strokes you down 
with a dirty paw, but that is all I have to remind me of you. I had a letter 
from Harry Edwards” the other day—Devil! it must have been a month 
ago—asking for my photograph for the Club. I’m a dog not to have sent 
it; I'll do so at once, for I think Edwards too fine a fellow to be treated 
with my usual — 

Is your arm really good for nothing? What a blessing that your head 


ing in the State Insane Asylum of Florida. Iza Duffus Hardy, in a series of unpub- 
lished letters now in the Huntington Library written to Stoddard from London, 
reported sympathetically on the vicissitudes df Josie’s later life: July 28, 1905, IC 349; 
{ca. Dec. 1905], IC 351; Dec. 8 [1905], IC 350; Feb. 10, [ca. 1906], IC 352; Oct. 26, 
1906, IC 353; Jan. 8, 1907, IC 354; April 24, 1907, IC 355. Most of the information on 
Mulford is taken from DAB. See also Walker; Stroven; unpublished letters, Henry 
Edwards to Stoddard, June 27, 1875, and Jan. 4, 1883, and Bierce to Stoddard, Hunt- 
ington Library, HM 24291, HM 24299, and HM to1t1; and Henry Sampson to 
Bierce, Pforzheimer Misc. MSS-1551. Bierce also discusses Mulford in a letter to 
George Sterling, Aug. 27, 1904, The Letters of Ambrose Bierce, ed. Bertha Clark 
Pope (San Francisco, 1922), p. 99. 


58Bierce had edited the “Town Crier” page in the San Francisco News Letter and 
California Advertiser from 1868 to 1872. 


59Henry (Harry) Edwards (1830-1891), a well-known California actor and ento- 
mologist, was born in Ross, Herefordshire, England. After a brief career in a London 
countinghouse, enlivened by amateur theatricals with his fellow clerks, he emigrated 
to Australia in 1853, where his activities embraced farming, mining, and cattle ranch- 
ing, as well as acting and managing a theater. Meanwhile he was avidly collecting 
insects. His peregrinations next led him via Latin America to California. In San Fran- 
cisco his first appearance was as Mercutio at Maguire’s Opera House. He continued 
his career as actor and manager at the Metropolitan Theater and the California Thea- 
ter. A corresponding member of various scientific societies, he wrote and published 
extensively on topics of natural history and edited a struggling entomological jour- 
nal, Papilio. He was president of the Bohemian Club for two years, and much of his 
correspondence for the period 1872-1875 concerns the activities of the club. He 
ended his career in the East, acting in Boston during the 1878-1880 seasons and mak- 
ing his first appearance on the New York stage Sept. 16, 1879. He helped found the 
Players’ Club in New York City in Feb. 1888, revisited Australia, and played host to 
Stoddard for a week in New York in 1890. His last appearance in New York was as 
Sir Oliver Surface in Augustin Daly’s production of The School for Scandal. Drop- 
sical for the last two months of his life, he died of heart failure in New York 7 on 
June 9, 1891. At the time of his death he was president of the American Entomologi- 
cal Society. As he was an agnostic, his funeral service was a secular one; Colonel 
Ingersoll was scheduled to be the speaker. Edwards appears in Stoddard’s autobio- 
graphical novel, For the Pleasure of His Company (San Francisco, 1903), as an actor, 
‘Harry English; who has a famous butterfly collection. Most of the information on 
Edwards was gleaned from the following manuscript letters and their enclosures in 
the Huntington Library: Edwards to Stoddard, May 24, 1872, HM 24287; July 23, 
1873, HM 24288; Oct. 12, 1873, HM 24289; March 21, 1874, and enclosed clipping 
from San Francisco Daily Evening Post, Jan. 3, 1874, HM 24290; June 27, 1875, 
24291; Jan. 4, 1883, HM 24299; Sept. 19, 1890, HM 24304; letter from Stoddard, Dec. 
7, 1891, HM 2983. See also the San Francisco Examiner, June 10, 1891, p. 1, col. 7, p. 
2, col. 1; Eugene Tompkins and Quincy Kilby, The History of the Boston Theatre 
1854-1901 (Boston, 1908), pp. 254, 258, 266; T. Allston Brown, A History of the New 
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is so good! rd poor fellow, I wish I could offer you religious or other 
consolation. Commend me to your blonde countess, of whom Mrs. B. 
is intolerably jealous on your account. 

As to myself, I have another boy. He is, I believe [“‘here insert the age 
of the child” ]°° It is either six weeks, two months, or something like it; 
I swear I do not know, and Mrs. B. is not within call. He has had a hard 
struggle for life, and we have only just begun to entertain hopes of sav- 
ing him. Mrs. Day left for home a couple of weeks or so ago. Do you 
know Belle Thomas” of San Francisco? She is in Paris, “training to howl” 
She just spent a couple of weeks with us. Then, too, I have been, and am, 
up to my ears in work—grinding stuff for five publications: one semi- 
weekly, two weekly, one monthly, and one “occasional” —a pizen thing 
of which I write every line. If some of these don’t die of me I shall die 
of them. Perhaps now you'll forgive, or excuse, my neglect of your 
letter, though / can’t. 

I should like to see London, but with “ties” like these how can I break 
away? London is the “thief of time:’ 

Love to you, and luck to the arm. Have you tried oiling it? 

A. G. Bierce 


Some time in July 1874 Stoddard went south to Naples, but in 
August he began traveling slowly northward, passing through Rome 
to say farewell to Miller,®* and arriving before Thanksgiving in 
Venice, where he shared an eight-room house with Francis D. Millet, 


an American artist and author. He then went to Paris to join Millet 
in the Latin quarter. At an artist’s studio there he met a fair Califor- 
nian he had known in the United States who decided, in spite of his 
obvious reluctance, to accompany him on his travels. Years later 
Stoddard wrote an amusing account of how this young woman came 
to join forces with him: 


. . . ON a certain occasion when I was in Paris, I haply met a dear old 
friend at whose home in California I had been ever welcomed as a mem- 
ber of the family; she had been pursuing her art studies in one of the 
famous and fashionable ateliers of the French capital. With all the en- 
thusiasm of the amateur, she had studied night and day, and was greatly 
in need of rest and change. After we had chatted for a while, she said to 


York Stage (New York, 1903), III, 160; and Gustav Kobbé, Famous Actors & Ac- 
tresses and Their Homes (Boston, 1903), p. 345. 


60Bierce’s brackets. 


61Belle Thomas later married a miner, Captain Nichols, also a friend of Bierce’s 
(McWilliams, p. 143). 


62L etter to Edwards, Aug. 24, 1875; quoted by Stroven, p. 188. 
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me, quite abruptly, as if the thought had just struck her and struck hard, 
“Where are you going next?” I said I was heading for London. .. . “I'll 
go with you!” she cried, and the incident was apparently closed. She 
told me how tired she was; how she was in great need of a change of air 
and scene; how she must see the Royal Academy exhibit, and much 
more. 

We went to London together without a doubt. I returned to my old 
lodgings at No. 11 Museum Street, Bloomsbury. . . . Fortunately, there 
was.a room in readiness for the lady... . 

“Where are you going now?” queried she, after a fatiguing week in 
London. . . . | was going to Chester . . . thinking that perhaps my good 
friend might cut Chester out of her itinerary—but she didn’t. 

I cannot say enough of the excellence and charm of my companion. 
She was beautiful to look upon. Ever in the best of spirits. Ready for 
adventure of every description; and she never complained of weariness 
or the weather. “Where now, I wonder?” she murmured within my 
hearing, after a week in Chester. I blurted it all out so that she might reel 
and hasten back to London. She unreeled, and we did Ireland, Scotland 
and the English lakes.** 


The next letter establishes the identity of this pertinacious trav- 
eling companion as Mrs. Preston Moore, and it also reveals that Stod- 
dard arrived in London about the middle of May, much earlier than 
would have been possible according to the itinerary worked out by 
his biographer.** Meanwhile, Joaquin Miller had preceded him to 
England and had settled into his old lodgings 1 in Bloomsbury. Bierce 
made several trips to London in the spring and was invited by Miller 
to 11 Museum Street for dinner."* One of Bierce’s short visits pre- 
sumably was for the purpose of seeing his family off to America, for 
in the spring of 1875 Mollie decided to return there for a visit. She 
left England with Day and Leigh early in May, planning to pass 
through Pioche, Nevada, where her father had mining interests, on 
her way to San Francisco. She was pregnant with her third child, 
but Bierce, unaware of his wife’s condition, returned to Leaming- 
ton, remaining there until August, when he moved to London. Stod- 


63“An Adriatic Queen? loc. cit., pp. 129-130. 

®4Stroven (p. 184) indicates that Stoddard remained in Venice until July 1, 1875. 
But see also a letter from Henry Edwards to Stoddard, June 27, 1875, Huntington 
Library, HM 24291: “I saw Mr. J. R Moore the other day & he told me that he 
thought by this time you were in London, with Mrs. M. and that you would spend a 
few months there or at least in England. . 


65Unpublished letter, Miller to Bierce, a April 12, 1875], Stanford M-2443. 
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dard’s arrival in England thus galled the kibe of Mollie’s departure. 
Stoddard called on Henry Sampson, with whom he had corre- 
sponded during his Roman visit, to ascertain Bierce’s current ad- 

dress, but was so heavily bearded and bewhiskered that Sampson at 

first failed to recognize him." The five letters that follow®’ were : 
written during the summer of 1875, while Bierce was still in Eng- wt 
land. Stoddard stayed briefly in London, then made a tour of the 

other British isles and the north of England. On his return, however, 

he was detained in London longer than he had expected because of 

financial difficulties. 


Dear Biercy London June 1st—75 he 

Last evening I was up at Sampsons and there learned that you are very 
ill. I me[a]nt to write you before now—I have been nearly two weeks 
in London—but as I am with my old friend Mrs Preston Moore of Oak- 
land who has not been in England before I have been busy day and 
evening showing her about. 

Well my Biercy, can I be of any service to you? Are you quite alone? 
Are you lonely, or do you prefer to be as you are until you are better? 

I hope to hear from you, a line at least—soon and you can then tell me 
all about your self, or as much of it as you think ry a [sic]. 

Mrs M and I think of going to Ireland the last of the week. We are 
both very tired of town, She is studdying [sic] art and wants to get into 
a corner where she can practise a little. 1 have writing to do and must 
retire for the purpos[e]. 

We might come to Leamington if I can serve you (for I will be very ; 
glad to see you again) or I can wait till our return from Ireland, just as 
you please. 

I find changes here—dreary ones; that is the place doesn’t seem the 
same to me and I have been homesick for the good friends I left in 
Venice. 

Do write me if you are able, and direct to the same old place 

No. 11 Museum St 
Bloomsbury 

Ever your sincere friend C. W Stoddard 
A. G. Bierce 
20 South Parade i 
Leamington 
Warwickshire 


**Unpublished letter, Sampson to Bierce, [May 20?, 1875], Pforzheimer Misc. : 
MSS-1577. 


6*Respectively, Stanford M-2039; Huntington Library, HM 10120 and HM 10121; 
Yale; Huntington Library, HM 10122. : 
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20 South Parade, Leamington, 
June 2d, 1875. 
My Dear Charles; 

Awfully glad you are back, and want to see you very much, for I am 
lonely, of course, without the wife and babies. The wife, by the way, 
told me before =. that if you came back I'd better have you down 
here for a while. Perhaps she thought you would keep me out of mis- 
chief. That’s all very well, but I wouldn’t have po here for the world, 
although I have a whole house to myself. First, | have no time to talk to 
you for I’m struggling with more work than I can manage, and that is 
partly what has made me ill—for I am ill, though I keep pegging away, 
somehow. Second, I live yg | and abominably. There is only one 
decent place in town to get a meal—a hotel which lives by swindling 
Americans, and which having once swindled me I do not enter. I am not 
a good housekeeper, and my landlady, though honest for a wonder, has 
not the advantage of —— anything. So as soon as I feel well enough 
to travel I’m coming to London till Mrs. B. returns, when I shall take a 
house somewhere in the scruburbs [sic]. 

I have heard nothing from Mrs. B. since she left New York, but am 
expecting a letter every day from Salt Lake. She is probably at Pioche 
before this time. 

Do you know Fred Whymper* is in Town? 30 Essex-st., Strand, is his 
address, I think—I’m too lazy to look up his letters to verify it. 


68Frederick Whymper, English writer and artist, was a brother of the explorer 
Edward hide He left England in 1862 for British Columbia, where he lived for 


three emg requently visiting San Francisco. In Victoria he met Colonel Charles S. 


Bulkeley, in charge of the Russian American Telegraph Expedition being sent to 
Alaska my, the Western Union Telegraph Company to build a cable across the ae 
Strait, Whymper volunteered for the expedition and was taken along as offici 

artist, leaving Victoria on July 30, 1865. He spent an exciting two years in Alaska, his 
adventures including a dog-sled and snowshoe journey into the interior and a peril- 
ous boat passage up the Yukon River. But the overland Russian-American telegraph 
system had been undertaken on the assumption that the transatlantic cable would fail, 
and when it was learned that the Atlantic cable had been completed and was func- 
tioning successfully the Russian-American scheme was abandoned, after much of the 
surveying had been done and millions of dollars spent. On Sept. 6, 1867, therefore, 
Whymper left for San Francisco, headquarters for the expedition, returning thence 
to England. The project had furnished him the material for his most popular book, 
illustrated with his own sketches: Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska 
(London, 1868), which ran into two American editions and a French one. In the 
spring of 1869 he returned to America and traveled from New York to Sacramento 
on the newly completed transcontinental railway. From 1870 to 1875 he appears to 
have lived in San Francisco, where he worked for the Alta California, joined the Bo- 
hemian Club, and enjoyed a considerable local reputation as water-colorist and min- 
ing draftsman. In Feb. 1875 he returned to London. Immediately after he arrived, the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge commissioned his second book: The 
Heroes of the Arctic and Their Adventures, which he finished in June. He stayed for 
a time at 20 Canterbury Place, Lambeth S.E.; then moved with his brother to 30 Essex 
Street, Strand WC., where he invited Bierce to come live with him (gratis) while 
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I thank you very much for the kind interest you take in my health, 
but I am not so ill as you suppose. It is only a cursed sort of semi-lunacy, 
I think, from lack of sleep, hard work, and unchristian cooking. I shall 
throw over some of the work, take opiates, and come to London. 

Hope you won't go to Ireland—or is it Iceland?—or will soon return, 
for I want to see you often. Give my love to Miller and believe me very 
trul 

y Your friend, 
A. G. Bierce. 

How dare you spell study with two p’s [sic]? 


FUN OFFICE. 

80 FLEET STREET E.C. 

Aug. 14th ’75. 
Dear Charly 

It has occurred to me—pardon me if I am wrong—that in the absence 
of your remittances you might be a trifle—well, hard up. If so it is not 
much that I can do to mitigate that evil, but if the loan of a five-pound 
note would be any good command me. If not don’t fly into a blind and 
reasonless rage and murder somebody because I mentioned it. 
Yours ever, 


A. G. Bierce. 


Saturday 2 p.m. [August 14, 1875] 
Dear Biercy 
Your wholesome and hearty little message has made me richer than I 
was yesterday. A number of thanks for all your kindness, but the fair 
gods have beamed a small beam, just to keep me in faith I suppose, and 
last night when I came in there was a letter awaiting me with money 
enough inclosed to keep my head above water. 


Mollie was away. He planned to stay in London “for several years anyhow, although 
he is listed in the San Francisco City Directory for 1876 at the Bohemian Club—per- 
haps a carry-over from his earlier residence. At any rate, on May 12, 1883, he attended 
the inaugural festival in London of the International Fisheries Exhibition. His other 
books were The Sea: Its Stirring Story of Adventure, Peril, and Heroism; The Fish- 
eries of the World; and The Romance of the Sea: Its Fictions, Facts, and Folk-Lore. 
He also contributed to the Field and had three articles in H. W. Bates’s Illustrated 
Travels: “A Journey in Alaska, Formerly Russian America; “California and Its 
Prospects; and “From Ocean to Ocean—The Pacific Railroad’ Information from 
unpublished letters, Whymper to Bierce, April 6 and 19, May 12, 1875, Stanford 
M-2452, M-2036, and M-2044; Whymper’s published writings; the California State 
Library; and George L. Hartwig, The Polar and Tropical Worlds, ed. Alfred H. 
Guernsey. 
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If I get out of my depth and am likely to go under I will run up a 


signal of distress. Gratefully and affectionately 


Meanwhile yours C. W. Stoddard 


4 River st., Pentonville, [north London] 
Dear Charles; Saturday. Aug. 21. [1875] 

I have been quite unable to see you during the week, but am com- 
manded by Mr. and Mrs. Lyster® to produce you at their house on Sun- 
day evening. Will call for you at 11 Museum-st. (damn the place!) at 
6¥, p. m. on that day, unless you advise me to the contrary. 


Yours ever, 
A. G. Bierce. 


Learning of his wife’s pregnancy, Bierce left England on the 
Adriatic in September 1875, arriving in New York September 25, 
and in San Francisco in early October, where he got a job in the 
Assay Office of the Branch Mint. His third child and only daughter, 
Helen, was born in San Francisco on October 30, 1875. It is proba- 
ble that Bierce had wanted to settle more or less permanently in Eng- 
land, which he found very congenial."” But with four hostages to 
fortune, he was caught up in the exigencies of earning a living in 
America and maintaining a family; the era of his expatriation was 
over, and he never saw Europe again. 

Stoddard, however, continued his travels, although a shortage of 
funds kept him in London at 11 Museum Street through August. On 
the twenty-fourth of that month he wrote Harry Edwards: “. . . I 
am impatient to be away from London but am held a prisoner for a 
time because my remittance has gone astray. . . ’"* But about Sep- 
tember 1 he was able to leave London for an extended tour of Europe 


69] have been unable to make any definitive identification of the Lysters. How- 
ever, a Fred. Lyster, with Sedley Smith, wrote a play, Ready, which was produced at 
the California Theater in San Francisco in Aug. 1871. About March 1875 a Fred 
Lyster wrote Bierce from 154 Southampton Row, Russell Square, WC., hinting that 
he would like to write for Figaro, and asking Bierce to intercede for him with James 
Mortimer (unpublished letter, Stanford M-2451). And Frederick Whymper, in his 
April 6, 1875, letter to Bierce, wrote that he saw the Lysters often: “Minnie is doing 
magnif? he said, “making her £ 23.6d something per week. She is just the same jolly 
old party as ever and I want you to come with me & see them” (Stanford M-2452; 
quoted by permission of the Stanford University Libraries). 

70See McWilliams, pp. 114, 200; and letter from Bierce to Nellie Vore Sickler, Sept. 
21, 1905, published in [Carey McWilliams], “A Collection of Bierce Letters’ Univer- 
sity of California Chronicle, XXXIV (1932), 42. 


1Written from the Bloomsbury lodgings; quoted by Stroven, p. 188. 
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and the Near East, which was to last for almost two years. The next 
letter (in the Yale Bierce collection), written from Belgium, was 
his farewell to Bierce. 


Please remember me to Fred Whymper 


Ostend— 
Monday 13 Sep. 75 
Dear Biercy 

Forgive me—I couldn’t see you at the last moment and then what fun 
is there in it? 

I hope when I get back to England, which will be in either three or 
thirteen months—I don[’|t know which for it all depends on the state 
of the finances, I hope to find you back there. 

Good luck to the ship that carries you over. But, my very best regards 
to Mrs. Bierce. I wish you were all coming this way instead of going in 
the other direction. 

Ostend is full of pretty french women and Jewesses who bathe in 
rather thin garments, showing about fourteen inches of naked calf when 
ever [sic] it is convenient. One part of the splendid beach is called Para- 
dise and there every body [sic] goes in without even a fig leaf—but the 
women for the most part bathe else where [sic] though there are plenty 
of them looking on in Paradise. 

I have met some old Venetian friends and we have been roasting our- 
selves on the beach this morning. I’m as red as a herring and as jolly as a 
clam. 

Now Biercy will you some times write to me? I don[’]t know where 
to hit you unless at the News Letter Office. My address is as usual care 
of Lady Hardy 35 North Bank, Regents Park. They kindly forward 
every thing whenever I — a oe where I am likely to ee 

I _— to do Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland before | 
get to Paris where I lay up to recruit. Do write me, when you can. Will 
= give the enclosed card to Mrs. Lyster—if you see her? I shall send 

er a line anyhow—I was so pushed at the last moment that it was quite 
impossible to call. 

With best love, 


Your friend, 
C. W. Stoddard 


From Belgium Stoddard continued his travels through Germany, 
Austria, France, and Monaco. In January 1876 his salary from the 
Chronicle was raised to twenty dollars a week to cover increased 
expenses in the Near East, and he toured Egypt, Palestine, Lebanon, 
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Syria, and Greece." Part of the time he was accompanied by a 
couple Stroven identifies conjecturally as Mr. and Mrs. Morton 
Mitchell, Elizabeth Mitchell being a rich young Californian expatri- 
ate Stoddard had known in the United States. The three separated 
in Athens, Stoddard continuing his travels in the Near East. He 
then proceeded to Trieste and Venice, where he probably remained 
through the spring and summer. In the autumn he went to southern 
Italy, where he spent most of his time until the spring of 1877 with 
a woman friend Stroven believes may have been Mrs. Mitchell again. 
By spring Stoddard had reluctantly accompanied her to Rome. “I 
lounged about after that;’ he wrote, “dodging my old friends, be- 
cause Rome was too much for me and always had been. I never liked 
it; I had returned against my will for M’s sake’’* By July he was 
back in Venice; then he retraced his route southward to Naples, trav- 
eling via Marseilles and Paris to London. In mid-August he sailed 
from Liverpool on the Illinois, reaching Philadelphia August 26, 
1877. 

From the time they parted in London, Stoddard and Bierce fol- 
lowed divergent paths. After his return from abroad and a brief 
sojourn in the East, Stoddard lived in San Francisco and Hawaii, 
became a friend of Robert Louis Stevenson’s,"* and published a series 
of books, including a new edition of South-Sea Idyls, which was 
brought out in New York in 1892 by Charles Scribner’s Sons with 
high praise from William Dean Howells. He taught English for a 
year and a half, beginning in 1885, at the University of Notre Dame; 
made another trip abroad in 1888-1889, renewing his friendship with 
Lady Duffus Hardy and Iza in London; and then taught for thirteen 
years (1889-1902) at the Catholic University of America in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was asked to resign from the latter post, presuma- 
bly because of inefficiency but possibly in part, at least, because of 
professional jealousy and suspicion of homosexuality. After two 
years at Cambridge, Massachusetts (1903-1905), he returned to San 

*2Stoddard’s experiences in the Near East are recorded in his Mashallah! A Flight 


into Egypt (New York, 1881); A Cruise under the Crescent (Chicago, 1898); and 
“The Pasha of Jerusalem; Exits and Entrances, pp. 163-173. 


73See “La Contessa; Exits and Entrances, pp. 191-203. The quotation is from p. 192. 


™4See Five Poems and Letters from Robert Louis Stevenson to Charles Warren 
Stoddard, 1880 (Philadelphia, 1924); and “Stevenson in the South Seas? Exits and 
Entrances, pp. 13-37. 
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Francisco, moving thence to Monterey, California, where he lived, 
bearded, bald, and stout, until his death on April 24, 1909. 

Bierce, meanwhile, turned to a journalistic career in San Fran- 
cisco, except for a brief venture into mining in 1880 in the Dakota 
territory." He wrote for several California periodicals, most notably 
the Argonaut, for which Stoddard also wrote, the Wasp, and—pri- 
marily—William Randolph Hearst’s San Francisco Examiner. His 
two famous books of short stories, Tales of Soldiers and Civilians 
(later called In the Midst of Life) and Can Such Things Be? were 
published in 1891 and 1893. In 1896 he went to Washington, at the 
instigation of Hearst, to lobby against Collis B Huntington’s South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Funding Bill—a task he performed with tower- 
ing success, returning in 1897 to California. In the winter of 1899- 
1900 he moved permanently to Washington, where he continued 
writing for various Hearst newspapers and, from 1905 on, Hearst’s 
Cosmopolitan magazine. His personal life during these years was 
stalked by tragedy. About 1888 he and Mollie separated; a year later 
Day Bierce, their brilliant and handsome elder son, was fatally 
wounded in a gun duel over a girl; and in 1901 Leigh died of pneu- 
monia. Mollie died on April 27, 1905, shortly after being granted a 
divorce, In 1908 Bierce began to spend his full time editing his Col- 
lected Works, which appeared in twelve volumes from 1909 to 1912. 

But not only did he and Stoddard follow divergent paths; the 
character of their personal relationship altered radically. As early 
as 1878 Bierce was publicly criticizing Stoddard for toadying to 
famous writers and then exploiting in print his acquaintance with 
them." A heavier blow on the wedge being driven between the two, 
however, was the nature of Stoddard’s emotional attachments. He 
had always been effeminate, like his autobiographical Paul Clithe- 
roe."’ But with the passing years a homoerotic element in his char- 


79See Paul Fatout, Ambrose Bierce and the Black Hills (Norman, Okla., 1956). 
76“Prattle? Argonaut, July 13, 1878, p. 9, col. 3. 


77In For the Pleasure of His Company (p. 110), Clitheroe’s friends tell him that he 
has narrowly escaped being a young woman. Stoddard sent this book to George 
Wharton James with the following inscription on the flyleaf: “Here you have m 
confessions. This is one of the truest stories ever told. Do not think me egotistical: 
I am merely painfully ingenuous’ He signed this statement with Clitheroe’s name as 
well as his own. See Stoddard, ... Apostrophe to the Skylark, Calif. Classics Ser. (Los 
Angeles, 1909), pp. 46-47. 
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acter became increasingly apparent. Such a development could not 
but be repugnant to Bierce, whose sexual code, contrary to popular 
belief, was rigorous. Extramarital love affairs he considered imma- 
ture,"® and Oscar Wilde a name not to be mentioned in mixed com- 
pany.” As a consequence of this attitude, the disintegration of his 
relations with Stoddard is not surprising. According to one observer, 
the two detested each other.*® Although both men were, for a time, 
fellow members of the Bohemian Club and contributors to the San 
Francisco Argonaut, and although both were present at a Washing- 
ton literary cocktail party in March 1902, no further letters from or 
to Stoddard exist in the Bierce correspondence that I have exam- 
ined. An epilogue to the story of their friendship occurs, however, 
in a series of allusions to Stoddard in letters exchanged between 
George Sterling and Bierce. These allusions explain the reason ad- 
duced by Bierce for the collapse of his friendship with Stoddard, and 
they reveal the circumstances of Stoddard’s death, Pertinent excerpts 
from this correspondence, which is now in the Berg Collection of 
the New York Public Library, are given below, with the permission 
of the New York Public Library. 


Sterling to Bierce—June 6, 1905 


Did you know Charles Warren Stoddard? And what do you think of 
him? 


Bierce to Sterling—June 16, 1905 
Yes, Fron 8 Stoddard and I were friends (almost chums) ages ago, 
but for years have not cared for each other. Something came between. A 


a of it was my feeling that he was something of a toady and a bit af- 
ected. Maybe he has reformed. Hope so. 


Sterling to Bierce—February 23, 1906 


You'll find, if you care to find, my picture with Miller’s and Stoddard’s 
in the February “Sunset:’ They are responsible for pose and publication, 


which latter was done without my knowledge and consent. We were all 
drunk. 


78Unpublished letter to Sterling, May 2, 1909, in the Berg Collection, New York 
Public Library. 


79Letter to Sterling, Feb. 29, 1904, Pope, Letters, p. 89. 
80Jerome A. Hart, In Our Second Century (San Francisco, 1931), p. 187. 
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Bierce to Sterling—March 12, 1906 


I had seen that group of you and Joaquin and Stoddard and laughed at 
your lifelike impersonation of the Drowsy Demon, 


Sterling to Bierce—July 6, 1907 

I thought you were about sixty-five, from noting Grizzly’s age.** You, 
Miller and Stoddard are about of equal years.** But there the likeness 
ends. Stoddard is “‘all in}? and becomes maudlin after one drink; also he 
takes on an affectionate manner toward others of his own sex that is 
open to surmise. 


Bierce to Sterling—August 17, 1907 


Some of your comments on Charley Stoddard interested me. If you 
remember them you have a “pointer” concerning “a certain estrange- 
ment” atwixt him and me. 


Sterling to Bierce—September 28, 1907 
Charles Warren Stoddard has written a poem to me, in which he says 


I’m a faun, and my body a beaker of wine. The old devil will wind up by 
“compromising” me.** 


Sterling to Bierce—February 8, 1908 


Oh—you were right about Charles Warren Stoddard! I found out, 
personally. 


Bierce to Sterling—May 2, 1909 
Speaking of [girlish] affectation, I observe that Charley Stoddard is 


dead. You know I did not care for him, but I knew him for more than 
forty years, and, naturally, have a little feeling in the matter of his death. 
Can you acquaint me (by newspaper clipping or otherwise) of the cir- 
cumstances of his passing? I know nothing but the fact. 


Sterling to Bierce—July 6, 1909 
And about Stoddard: I guess the old man was glad to die, for he had 
hardly a sound organ in his body. What really killed him was alcohol— 


81“Grizzly” was Albert Bierce, Ambrose’s elder brother. 


82Bierce was born in 1842; Stoddard, in 1843. Miller, however, lied about his age. 
Though he usually gave the date of his birth as 1841, sometimes 1842, actually he was 
born in 1837. See Joaquin Miller: His California Diary, ed. John S. Richards (Seat- 
tle, 1936), p. [12]. 


83In the early stages of their acquaintance Stoddard had not found Sterling so pre- 
possessing. In his diary for Aug. 21, 1905 (quoted by Stroven, p. 304), he had written: 
“I do not, so far, find him very interesting, but it is too soon to judge. I have seen too 
little of him. Probably he never sparkles. He has a remarkable profile which every 
one compares to Dante’s. He looks very youthful but is—if I mistake not near five and 
thirty. He attracts me without holding me’ 
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he couldn’t leave it alone and so give his heart a rest; and so his heart 
finally “lay down on the job’ 

I'd not seen him for three months before his death, as he was a case of 
inversion of sex, and it gave me the “jims” being with him after I'd found 
that out. But two days before he died I called, with several others, and 
found he was asleep. No one thought he was seriously ill; but I wouldn’t 
let them awaken him. I left him some books. A day or two after he 
“passed peacefully away”’ I was one of the pallbearers at his funeral; he’s 
buried in the Catholic Cemetery at Monterey. 

He was a lonely old man, and the gentlest creature I ever knew—the 
woman’s soul, it may be. He was younger than you and that incurable 
rake, Joaquin, too. I think the “South Sea Idyls” are immortal, and don’t 
care for the rest of his work particularly. 

His poems are being collected, as you'll see by the enclosed letter. Ina 
Coolbrith came down to the funeral, looking like a sibyl of stone. 


Bierce to Sterling—July 30, 1909 


Thank you for letting me know about Stoddard’s death. I did not care 
for him—my objection to him was the same as yours—he was not con- 
tent with the way that God had sexed him. 


Sterling to Bierce—September 7, 1909 


It looks as though Stoddard destroyed all his poems just prior to his 
death. Charles Phillips (a friend of his), Ina Coolbrith and A. M. Rob- 
ertson** have been ransacking his “effects” in an unavailing search for 
them, and his landlady says that he had her burn lots of his papers two 
days before he died. To my mind, it would have been quite tke him. He 
always referred to his verse as “rotten” —which it wasn’t by a long shot, 
aside from that in his first (and only) book of verse. 


Bierce to Sterling—September 14, 1909 


I fancy Stoddard was wise in destroying his verses (and doubtless 
much else) before he died. One can’t well go wrong in burning one’s 
papers. But how few of us have the sense to do so. 


Sterling to Bierce—October 12, 1909 
It really looks as though Stoddard did burn his poems. Perhaps you’re 


84Alexander Mitchell Robertson (1855-1934) was a San Francisco bookseller and 
publisher who specialized in Western Americana. Although the son of a California 
49’er, he was born in Ontario, Canada. Educated in the public schools of San Fran- 
cisco, he worked as a bookseller there from 1870 to 1881, but spent 1881-1886 in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico as a merchant and miner. He returned to San Francisco in 
1887 and established the book firm of Pierson and Robertson, which he bought out 
in 1889, He published books under the imprint of A. M. Robertson, including Stod- 
dard’s In the Footprints of the Padres (1902) and For the Pleasure of His Company 
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right in thinking that he was wise in doing so, for though there were sev- 
eral (at least) fine lyrics among them, his poems would hardly have 
added to his fame. But in the absence of certain knowledge that he did 
burn them, and that they’re not merely misplaced, they’re being dug up 
from old magazines, etc. So it seems that he had his trouble for nothing. 


Ina Coolbrith, an old friend of Stoddard’s from their early days 
together in California, when she, Stoddard, and Bret Harte had 
formed the “Golden Gate Trinity” and all wrote for the youthful 
Overland Monthly,** carried out the plan for publishing the Poems 
of Charles Warren Stoddard, collected by Ina Coolbrith, which ap- 
peared in New York (John Lane Company, 1917). The book, with 
introductory commemorative poems by (among others) Joaquin 
Miller and George Sterling, was subsidized by the Mrs. Morton 
Mitchell who had, according to Stroven, been Stoddard’s traveling 
companion years before. In her Foreword (p. 16) Ina Coolbrith 
wrote: “Mr. Stoddard did not rate his own poetical work over- 
highly, and knowing this and his own severely critical judgment, 
many poems have been omitted from the collection by the editorial 
hands to which it was finally submitted: Of the fifty-five poems in 
the 1917 volume, only fourteen were reprinted from the forty- 
seven included in his 1867 Poems. 

But prior to the publication of this work, Bierce made a dramatic 
exit from life. After two farewell trips to California, one in 1910 and 
one in 1912, and the completion of his Collected Works, he left 
Washington on October 2, 1913, on a leisurely journey through his 
old Civil War battlefields and eventually into Mexico, where he dis- 
appeared in December. Pancho Villa was leading his forces in a 
bloody uprising against the Huertista government, and Bierce, who 
wanted to “see (and be) ‘something going on;”** was in the thick of 
the fighting. Presumably he met death at the close of 1913 or early 
in 1914, but the final episode in his life remains one of the most 
baffling mysteries of American letters. 


(1903), and Bierce’s The Shadow on the Dial (1909). (Who Was Who in America, 
1897-1942.) 

8°George Wharton James, “Charles Warren Stoddard.—An American Apprecia- 
tion? Ave Maria, LX VIII (1909), 653. 


8éLetter to Helen Bierce Cowden, Sept. 29, 1913, published in my “Seven Ambrose 
Bierce Letters? Yale University Library Gazette, XXXII (1957), 16. 
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Notes and Documents 


Acquisitions 
January 1—March 31, 1960 


Tue Rosert F. Sisk Girt 


Ben Liprary continues to be enriched by the important books 
added to our holdings through the generosity of Robert F. Sisk 
of Beverly Hills, California. Late in 1959 he presented the Library 
with a selected group of over two hundred English and American 
literary “high spots,’ all of them in fine or mint condition. This hand- 
some gift has enabled the Library to replace many of the worn or 
rebound copies of some of these same titles and also add a number 
of new ones. 

In the English field the list is headed by twenty-two titles by 
George Bernard Shaw, chief among them being a copy of Widowers’ 
Houses (London, 1893), a presentation copy from Shaw to Flor- 
ence Farr. Thirteen first editions of W. H. Hudson include a fine 
copy of Green Mansions (London, 1904). A presentation copy of 
Zuleika Dobson (London, 1911) is the piéce de résistance of a col- 
lection of nine titles by Max Beerbohm, Eight titles by John Gals- 
worthy and four titles each by James Stephens and Lytton Strachey 
round out the collection. A mint copy of Kenneth Grahame’s The 
Wind in the Willows (London, 1908) with the dust jacket is a wel- 
come addition as the Library previously held only the New York 
edition. 

The American “high spot” first editions are even more outstand- 
ing in quality and quantity. The H. L. Mencken collection, for ex- 
ample, contains thirty-one titles, many of them copies inscribed to 
Mr. Sisk. Starting with a fine copy of Mencken’s first book, Ventures 
into Verse printed in Baltimore in 1903, the Sisk gift contains nearly 
all of his rarer early work plus mint copies in dust jackets of his later 
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books. The Mark Twain books are a select lot containing twenty- 
eight titles, twenty-six by Twain and two from his library. First and 
second issues of his first book, The Celebrated Jumping Frog (New 
York, 1867), are present in original cloth. A fine copy of the first 
issue of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer (Hartford, 1876) is accom- 
panied by the much rarer first issue of the Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn (New York, 1885). Fine copies of Mark Twain’s Sketches, 
New and Old (Hartford, 1875), Roughing It (Hartford, 1872), and 
The Innocents Abroad (Hartford, 1869) are included as are all of 
the various early states of Life on the Mississippi (Boston, 1883). 
Nearly mint copies of Thoreau’s first seven books starting with A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (Boston, 1849), will 
replace rebound copies on the Huntington Library’s shelves. Emily 
Dickinson, Sarah Orne Jewett, Willa Cather, Theodore Dreiser, 
Lafcadio Hearn, Booth Tarkington, John Steinbeck, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, and Nathaniel Hawthorne are represented by four or 
more of their most important works. 

Following are listed other important single titles, all in first edi- 
tion and original bindings: Thomas Holley Chivers, Nacoochee 
(New York, 1837); Joseph Glover Baldwin, The Flush Times of 
Alabama and Mississippi (New York, 1853); Timothy Shay Arthur, 
Ten Nights in a Bar-Room (New York, 1854); Horatio Alger, Jr., 
Ragged Dick (Boston, 1868); Edward Everett Hale, The Man with- 
out a Country (Boston, 1865); Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, Geor- 
gia Scenes (Augusta, Ga., 1835); and Jack London, The Cruise of 
the Dazzler (New York, 1902). 


ENG.isu LITERATURE AND History 


CoutuMe pe Normanpie. North France, early fourteenth century. 
A manuscript on vellum written in French, containing a collection of 
early French law down to and including March 1414. 


The Grete Herball. London, [1526]. The first illustrated English 
herbal and one of the few important English herbals not already in 
the Library. 


Futke. In sacram divi Joannis apocalypsim prelectiones. 
London, 1573. One of four known copies of this commentary on the 


Apocalypse. 
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Dieco ve Esrerta. The Contempte of the World. [n.p.], 1584. 
The rare first English edition of this celebrated devotional work. 


Batusua Reynotps. Musa Virginea. London, 1616. One of three 


known copies of one of the earliest books written by an English 
woman. 


Joun Aspiey. Speculum nauticum. London, 1655. A fine copy of 
the most popular seventeenth-century handbook on navigation. An 
earlier edition was recommended by Captain John Smith. 


Joannes Renop&us. A Medicinal Dispensatory. London, 1657. The 
second copy located of the only edition of this medical work listed 
in the Wing bibliography. 


Watter Cuar.eton. Exercitationes pathologice. London, 1661. 
The only English edition of Charleton’s work on psychological and 
other causes of diseases. Gift of the Friends. 


Joun Hatrpenny. The Gentleman’s Jocky, and Approved Farrier. 
London, 1671. The first edition of a very popular manual on the 
breeding and training of race horses. Gift of the Friends. 


Familiar Forms of Speaking. London, 1680. An unrecorded edition 
of a seventeenth-century English and Latin phrase book; all editions 
are scarce today. Gift of the Friends. 


A New and Easie Method to Learn to Sing by Book. London, 1686. 


The first and only edition of a rare early music book. Gift of the 
Friends. 


The Most Excellent and Famous History of the Most Renowned 
Knight, Amadis of Greece. London, 1694. The seventh book of a 
famous chivalric romance, a rare second edition. No copy of the first 
edition has been discovered. 


{rts Binpinc. Three acts of the Irish parlia- 
ment relating to flax and hemp manufacturers (Dublin, 1746-1760). 
A pamphlet volume containing the three acts bound together in con- 
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temporary red morocco with white leather inlays on each cover. A 
superb example of Irish binding. 


Rosert Simson. Sectionum conicarum libri quinque. Edinburgh, 


1750. The first edition on thick paper in a fine contemporary Scottish 
binding. Gift of the Friends, 


Epwarp Jenner. An Inquiry into the Causes and Effects of Variole 
Vaccine. London, 1798. The first edition of Jenner’s great discovery 
of vaccination for smallpox. Gift of the Friends. 


James Joyce. “The Day of the Rabblement’ Dublin, [1901]. The 
first edition of Joyce’s first printed work, bound with an essay by F 


J. C. Skeffington in Two Essays. 


ConTINENTAL Books 


Joun Peckuao. Perspectiva communis. Nuremberg, 1542. A rare 
early work on perspective by an English medieval author. 


Harmonia confessionum fidei. Geneva, 1581. The first edition of a 


volume giving the confessions of faith of sixteenth-century reformed 
churches, Gift of the Friends. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


The Cincinnati Literary Gazette. Vols. I-IV, January 1, 1824-Octo- 
ber 29, 1825. An almost complete file of this early midwestern liter- 
ary periodical. 


The Cabinet of Natural History and American Rural Sports. Phila- 
delphia, 1830-1833. 3 vols. A first edition of the first American sport- 
ing book with colored plates. The colored lithographs are drawn by 
various artists including Thomas Doughty, American landscape 
painter. Gift of the Friends. 


Henry W. Hersert. The Quorndon Hounds. Philadelphia, 1852. 
The first edition of a popular sporting novel by this important early 
American sporting writer. Gift of the Friends. 
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Journal of Discourses. Liverpool, 1854-1883. 21 vols. These vol- 
umes contain the first printings of important speeches of Mormon 
presidents and council members and help to complete the Library’s 
partial file. 


Bepney F. McDona p, Surveyor. Map of the Rancho: San Vicente, 
Cannada de los Capitancillos, Belonging to the Heirs of José R. Be- 
rreyesa [1856]. A manuscript map showing the boundaries and 
workings of the famous New Almaden Quicksilver Mine. Gift of 
the Friends. 


Illuminated Western World. Vol. I, Nos. 1-52. New York, 1869. A 
complete run of this weekly newspaper, the first with illustrations 
printed in color. Gift of the Friends. 


Cuartes HamMonp. An album containing 56 pencil drawings 
signed and dated by the artist in 1876-1887. Thirty-four of the draw- 
ings concern California, especially the San Francisco area and Hum- 
boldt County. Gift of the Friends. 


T. J. Ricnarpson. Seventeen original wash drawings of southern 
Alaska scenery, done from nature in the summer of 1889. A manu- 
script sketchbook of an American midwestern artist. The drawings 


represent natives, canoes, and summer in Alaska ten years before the 
gold rush. Gift of the Friends. 


Tip Top Weekly, 1896-1915. A complete collection of this popular 
boys’ magazine. The entire contents were written by Burt L. Stan- 
dish (Gilbert Patten) and concern the adventures of Frank and Dick 
Merriwell in school and after. 


Carey S. 
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List of Contributors 


Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 
William Smith Mason Professor of History 
Northwestern University 


Joun A. Scuutz 


Professor of History and Political Science 
Whittier College 


R. Ricnarp WoxL 
Associate Professor, Division of Social Sciences 
University of Chicago 


A. THEeopore Brown 
Assistant Professor of History and Government 
University of Kansas City 


M. E. GrENANDER 
Associate Professor of English 
State University of New York 
College for Teachers at Albany 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


IN PRESS 


California’s Architectural Frontier, by Harold Kirker 

California’s frontier society, in so far as its architecture is concerned, 
was colonial in character. Each wave of immigrants—whether Yurok 
Indians, Russians, Spanish-Mexicans, or Americans—drew upon the 
memory of former homes and followed previous building habits, Cul- 
tural diversity, climatic factors, and the availability of building mate- 
rials made adaptation to new conditions relative:y unnecessary and 
encouraged a perpetuation of traditional forms. The author explores 
the development of architectural styles and the growth of a regional 
aesthetic in relation to the social history of nineteenth-century Cali- 
fornia. Invaluable additions to the text are bibliographical notes and a 
list of biographical sources for architects. 


Approx. 160 pp., 64 illus., index, $7.50. For July release. 


SELECTIONS AVAILABLE IN AMERICANA 


American Fiction 1774-1850: A Contribution toward a Bibliography 
and American Fiction 1851-1875: A Contribution toward a Bibliog- 
raphy, by Lyle H. Wright. Vol. I $6.00; Vol. II $7.50 


Fields of the Atlantic Monthly: Letters to an Editor 1861-1870, by 
James C. Austin. $6.00 


The Health Seekers of Southern California, 1870-1900, by John E. 
Baur. $4.50 


Jeffersonian America: Notes on the United States of America Col- 
lected in the Years 1805-6-7 and 11-12 by Sir Augustus John Foster, 
Bart., ed. by Richard Beale Davis. : $6.00 


Mark Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, ed. Dixon Wecter. $5.00 


A complete list of publications may be obtained on request. Books may be ordered 
from Huntington Library Publications, San Marino, Calif. California residents please 
add 4 per cent sales tax. 
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